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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE have reached a most critical and difficult phase of the war, 
which we need not hesitate to discuss unreservedly, because with 
“S's Months’ the chief neutral nations now definitely committed 
Warfare” either one way or the other there is no shadow 

of an excuse for minimizing the situation. Indeed 
unless it be realized there is little chance of the necessary measures 
being taken and grave risk of disaster. We have had “enough of 
this foolery,” to quote a Parliamentary classic. Our first duty 
which we owe to our Allies no less than to ourselves, including our 
latest, who is, needless to say, one of our greatest, the United 
States, is to frankly recognize that there is no serious symptom 
of that long-promised and. ever-impending “ collapse of Germany ” 
whereby professional optimists have succeeded year by year in 
preventing us from appreciating the size and character of this 
desperate conflict and acting accordingly. We all remember the 
derision that greeted Lord Kitchener’s famous prediction that 
we were in for “a three years’ war,” which was regarded by all 
quidnuncs on both sides of the Channel as either a piece of childish 
bluff which could not impose on the rawest recruit, or as evidence 
that the prophet was not quite right in his mind. It was far more 
fashionable and convenient in those days and for long afterwards 
to anticipate “‘ a six months’ war,” and one reason it has dragged 
on so long and is still dragging to-day is that many of our Depart- 
ments and several of our politicians have never been able to discard 
this six months’ legend, even after the lapse of several such periods 
and continuous disappointments. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. McKenna, who is still lavish with unsolicited 
advice, was understood to be among the most short-sighted of 
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our War Lords, possibly because the then Minister of Munitions 
and present Prime Minister took the opposite view and insisted 
that the Great War must be a long war, of which the end could 
not be foreseen. Mr. Lloyd George was indeed one of the very few 
in high places, either civilians or soldiers, who displayed foresight, 
and though he is far from infallible and, like other people, has 
made many mistakes and will make many more, it is in no small 
degree due to him that the British Army became so rich in 
guns and shells, without which European civilization might have 
suffered complete shipwreck last year or this year. He has never 
succumbed to the tempting illusion that the Boche is “dead- 
beat ” or “ stone-cold ” with which many admirable people have 
succeeded in hypnotizing themselves as well as others—a legend 
for which there would not appear to be much more reason to-day 
than yesterday, though inevitably when the Allies ultimately 
reach their appointed goal of “‘ Peace with Victory ” the village 
idiot who has persistently said ‘“We have won the war” will 
equally be able to say “I told you so.” Meanwhile this type 
goes near to losing it, because he obstructs that pessimistic 
preparation which Napoleon pronounced to be almost as important 
a factor in strategy as optimism in action. 


WE should like to be able to agree with the Westminster Gazette 
that Germany is making her expiring effort, and we sincerely 
Division of _20P@ that our contemporary may be right, as we 
Lal should rejoice in being wrong, but we have heard 

this kind of thing too often before to be impressed, 
and we cannot help feeling that we still have “a long row to hoe” 
and that this year more than previously Great Britain has a 
specially heavy burden to carry. Nor can we help feeling that 
it is better public service to try and make people realize what 
they are in for than to be constantly encouraging illusions that 
never materialize and by treating the graver view of the war 
as mere “‘panic-mongering.” In this connexion our War Govern- 
ment should set a good example by dropping all politics of 
a Party or quasi-Party character and concentrate itself exclusively 
on the winning of the war instead of dissipating the limited 
energies of its limited numbers over half a dozen subjects which 
had better stand over until peace-time. Our people would 
have a better chance of understanding the position and of realizing 
what is required of them—and, what it is, indeed, essential that 
they should do in order that all previous sacrifices may not be 
nullified—if Ministers would only frankly take them into their 
confidence and tell them exactly how we stand and how far 
we are from our goal. Our Parliamentarians are anything but 
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brilliant in administration, but many of them excel on the 
platform—which is, indeed, their métier—and if Ministerial 
orators would only leave the war to the organizers, strategists, 
and tacticians, while they supervised a campaign of popular 
education, we should have a more useful division of labour 
than present arrangements. The people are all right, but that 
is no reason they should not be trusted by being told the truth 
and taught to see the war as a whole, not only as affecting 
the future of their own country, but the fate of civilization. 
It is well worth doing, because the Government needs the whole- 
hearted co-operation to a much greater degree than ever before 
of all classes and every age of both sexes, which could be secured. 
if they only set about it in the right way. Our Democracy 
is not well informed upon events outside our country, and 
naturally finds it difficult to grasp a complicated series of cam- 
paigns extending from Arras to Bagdad or even to follow a single 
campaign on the map, even though the newspapers are at no 
small pains to elucidate every move. But the Democracy is keen 
and interested in subjects beyond its ken, as every one is aware 
who has ever discussed foreign affairs with popular audiences, 


and if instead of leaving great industrial communities, like the 


Clyde, Tyneside, and South Wales, to “stew in their own juice” 
and to be exploited by poisonous agitators with axes to grind, 
not infrequently Potsdam or Pacifist axes, prominent Parliamen- 
tarians would make it their business to explain the larger issues 
in a simple and intelligible manner, many difficulties now besetting 
us would vanish. 


WE cannot escape the fact that this war is one of the greatest 
events in human history, if not the very greatest, which everybody 
The Crucial St try and understand, because it will govern 
Fact their lives and several generations after them. 
Surely a bad example is set when those who have 
the ear of the public behave as though they regarded relatively 
trivial topics such as Home Rule, Woman Suffrage, or Redis- 
tribution as the things that really matter when the whole earth 
is in convulsions. What are people to think when the First 
Lord of the Admiralty publicly complains that he has to give 
several hours a day from the critical task of protecting our 
food-supplies from a murderous enemy to this twopenny tin-pot 
Irish squabble? It is certainly not fair on the Democracy, 
which by its record during the last two and a half years 
and by its wonderful performances in the field has established 
its right to better treatment. We own to being surprised at 
the lack of perspective in politicians who make a god of public 
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opinion. What section of the community ever invited this most 
untimely digression into pre-war controversies ? Not even the 
Sinn-Feiners ; nor, so far as we can see, have any considerable 
body of women demanded that the claim to which they legiti- 
mately look forward to realizing at the proper time should be 
thrust into the arena at this moment. It is decidedly disheartening 
and is not calculated to enhance our prestige at a moment when 
prestige involves more than ever. As Mrs. Humphry Ward 
points out in her admirable protest (see Times, May 23), no 
section of Frenchwomen are stopping their work to ask for votes 
while two million Boches are in their country, and when we 
are told that we must embark on the troubled sea of Home Rule 
in order to placate the Americans we should answer that all that 
concerns Americans or any other of our Allies is that we concen- 
trate on defeating the common enemy.: It is no complicated issue 
that confronts us: if Germany won all the Allied nations would 
become her vassals, and no small proportion of their nationals 
would become her slaves. We should see reproduced on a colossal 
and intensified scale in our countries the horrors that have been 
perpetrated in Belgium, France, Serbia, Peland, Montenegro, and 
Rumania. We may be told that Germany can’t win. But she 
can only lose if we win, because in the event of a “ drawn war,” 
for which Pacifists and International Jews are secretly working, 
we should have a mere armistice, a truce, a breathing-space, 
during which Germany would prepare to complete her “ Frightful 
Adventure,” which as a matter of fact would be vital to her as 
her only alternative to irremediable ruin. Things have gone too 
far for any kind of compromise peace, and if we allowed our innate 
love of ‘‘ moderation ” to unnerve us at the critical moment we 
should have lost the war and Germany would have won it, because 
on the basis of any conceivable compromise she could rebuild 
her war machinery and resume the attack whenever it suited her. 


WHILE we talk of “ultimate victory,” and are more confident 
than ever of ultimate victory, it is unquestionably more “ ultimate,” 
er i.e. more distant, than it was recently thought to 
i be. The present outstanding features of the war 

are Germany’s immense strength in the West, 


the suspended animation of Russia, and the practical fact that, 
valuable as may be the moral reinforcement of the United States, 
our new Ally is not yet in any serious sense in the war. We 
must not allow any amenities, however agreeable, to obscure 
the actual, and among actualities is that of which we are con- 
tinually warned from Washington and New York, viz. that the 
great Republic is slow in responding to the call and very little 
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should be expected from her for a considerable time. It is the 
inevitable penalty of a prolonged bout of Pacificist politics, of 
which Englishmen should be the last to complain, as our country 
has suffered acutely from this Sleeping Sickness, and we on this 
side of the Atlantic fully realize its paralysing influence on every 
branch of national life and throughout every public department. 
The Germans of the United States are elated, encouraged, 
assiduous, formidable. The German Government, with its short 
views and its boundless belief in Submarines—to which the 
German masses have been invited to transfer their affections from 
Zeppelins—is more obdurate than ever, whether it looks East or 
West. When the Imperial Chancellor last discussed the situation 
in public he declined to vouchsafe one crumb of comfort to those 
who only ask to play Germany’s game abroad, refusing to give 
any indications of any terms to which Germany would listen, 
the inference being that they would not bear the light of day 
outside Pan-German circles. This is all to the good. As usual, 
Prussian arrogance has overreached itself and saved the political 
situation. Every section of Allied opinion is more united {than 
ever. Even Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is disappointed in his German 
friends and Mr. Snowden is reduced to silence. We cannot, 
however, disguise from ourselves that the downfall of Prussian 
militarism has been retarded by the preoccupation of Russia, 
whose co-operation was confidently counted upon in this year’s 
campaign, though in justice to the Revolutionaries, with whom 
Englishmen of all schools have profound sympathy, we must not 
forget that without the Revolution a treacherous camarilla might 
now be intriguing for “ a separate peace ” with the Hohenzollerns. 
SERIOUS as is the military outlook, which is unlikely to become 
less serious so long as Russia remains paralysed, we cannot fail 
An ._ to be immensely impressed by the extraordinary 
ga eenoning achievement of the British Army in France this 

year. None of us feels in a swaggering mood. The 
situation is altogether too grave. Moreover, swagger is dangerous 
as it provokes premature jubilation, reaction, and inertia. Britons 
cannot take the situation too soberly, nor do too much, as for 
the time being so much, if not everything, depends upon us. 
We always bargained to bear the main naval burden, the main 
financial burden, the main industrial burden of the Great War. 


- But circumstances are casting upon us in addition what we hardly 


expected, viz. the main military burden, which is substantially 
increasing. We cannot be too thankful to those who in season 
and out of season demanded the creation and expansion of our 
Armies to their present dimensions, which are none too large ; 
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who fought against the dissipation of energy in Side Shows, of 
which there are still too many ; and who from the outset realized 
that such a situation as the present might arise in which the 
decision on land as well as on sea would rest mainly with us. 
We trust this tremendous fact is fully realized throughout the | 
Dominions—Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
elsewhere—for immense as have been their efforts, yet greater 
are demanded of them. We must, indeed, all do much more to 
save ourselves and to save Europe. Nevertheless, we may be 
proud of what our Fighting Men are doing and have already 
done. Under cover of peace manoeuvres, which attracted undue 
attention, Germany devoted last winter to increasing her army, 
with the object of placing more divisions than ever in the field. 
There can be no doubt that once again she to some extent succeeded 
in taking the Allies by surprise, as even after the Rumanian 
debacle it was assumed abroad that the enemy had reached the 
extreme limit of man-power. But in the very early spring it was 
realized that the new German measures—including a ruthless 
combing out of industries, lengthening the military age, lowering 
the standard of health, the unscrupulous employment of prisoners 
of war on military duties, slave raids, etc. etc.—had produced 
fresh armies, and Europe was on the qui vive as to where the 
German General Staff, with whom initiative still rested, would 
utilize the great strategic reserve that had been created. Experts 
differed as to whether the blow would fall upon Petrograd, Venice, 
or Calais, or whether we should suddenly find Hindenburg in 
Switzerland endeavouring to outflank the French Eastern Armies 
and making another bold bid for Paris. 


WE are now approaching the critical month of June without any 
of these developments. On the theory of the German Superman 
The who can make no mistake, by which some among 
Initiative ? us still allow ourselves to be hypnotized, we were 

nia invited to regard the Hindenburg retreat in the 
West as the last word in strategy, because the shortening of the 
line would provide the enemy with an overwhelming striking force 
for the impending coup, wherever it might be. Of course the 
Allies, we were told, had been completely outwitted and their 
campaign shattered, though as a matter of fact we were confi- 
dentially warned weeks before the event that there was likely 
to be this retreat in the West, which was among those obvious 
moves discussed in military circles throughout the winter. In 
the event, so far from Hindenburg deceiving Sir Douglas Haig, 
it was the latter’s initiative, “in accordance with plan” in 
conjunction with General Nivelle at the opening of April, that 
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dislocated the German campaign, with the result that our Super- 
man theorists had to fall back on the alternative thesis that 
Germany had never contemplated any offensive anywhere this 
year, but was wisely contenting herself with a masterly with- 
drawal upon “a Hindenburg line,” “a Siegfried line,” or “a 
Wotan line,” each of which was more marvellous than the last. 
All we can say is that if the German General Staff is satisfied with 
the situation that has been forced upon it by the British and 
French Armies it must have become bankrupt in ideas during 
the Hindenburg regime, as defence was always regarded, as death 
to the Prussian military regime. Now, however, Clausewitz is 
enlisted by Hindenburg worshippers to bolster up the fetish 
with the doctrine ‘‘ Defence is the stronger form of warfare.” Be 
that as it may, without any pretension to the gift of prophecy or 
any competence in military matters, we cannot resist noting that, 
mainly owing to the tremendous battering which the German 
army has received at our hands from Sir Douglas Haig on the 
Scarpe and General Nivelle and General Pétain on the Aisne, 
during the last six weeks, Hindenburg has never been able to 
disengage himself and recover the initiative required for any of 
the blows so widely advertised by his admirers. German reserves 
have been sucked into the West, and though, pace the optimists, 
they are far from exhausted, thanks to the skill, determination, and 
sacrifices of the French and British Armies, the much-threatened 
German invasion of Italy, as to which there had been some 
anxiety, has never materialized. On the contrary, General 
Cadorna was able to take the offensive with Trieste as its objective 
and probable prize, in which he has already inflicted heavy defeat 
on the flower of the Austrian army. If only Russia were not 
giving up to politics what was meant for mankind, the armies of 
our Kastern Ally would now be rolling into Prussia and peace with 
victory would be, at any rate, on the horizon. But with Russia 
hors de combat, the Franco-British burden is proportionately 
augmented. While ignoring no disagreeable fact and fully facing 
the portentous task confronting us, we cannot but express our 
unbounded admiration of our own Armies across the Channel, 
upon which more than ever the fate of the world turns. 


In this connexion a protest is overdue. We are all Imperialists 
nowadays—at any rate with our lips. There is no backwardness | 
anywhere in recognizing the splendid services of 
Protest 
“the Dominions,” as the Press calls them, though 
— it is noted that their inhabitants invariably speak of themselves 
as “ Colonials ’—throughout the present war. It is no longer 
necessary to emphasize the fact that the word “ British” means 
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all Britons, overseas as well as here. On the contrary, the danger 
lies the other way. There is serious risk lest we forget that it 
comprises, inter alia, the inhabitants of England, who have been 
no negligible factor during these three fateful years, though the 
Powers That Be are oblivious of the fact. Indeed there is almost 
a conspiracy of silence against the English, who so far as com- 


~ muniqués go might almost be neutral. Every success, great or 


small, is attributed to one or other “‘ Colonial ” force, unless some 
noted Irish or Scottish regiment should be so fortunate as to 
“catch the Speaker’s eye.” There may be only one Colonial 
unit to nine English units engaged in the same operation, 
the results of which are presumably due to corporate effort, 
so it is not exactly exhilarating for the nine English to learn 
next day from their newspapers that success was exclusively 
due to the unaided efforts of the one Colonial. Nor is the 
Colonial, who is usually as keen a sportsman as he is a 
fighter, overpleased, because he knows it is not true and does 
not wish to rob his comrades of their due, although his relations 
overseas may be momentarily elated at his winning the war. 
But what of the relations of the English? Are they utterly 
unworthy of consideration? We can all understand how this 
eagerness to efface ourselves and to honour the Colonials originally 
arose : they had come so far, many of them are magnificent men, 
and it is their first appearance on European battlefields. But it 
has been so overdone as to almost amount to a scandal. In one 
notorious instance a certain position was retaken from a Colonial 
force by the enemy and subsequently regained at heavy cost by 
a humble body of Englishmen, who successfully held it against 
repeated counter-attacks. Nevertheless it was invariably referred 
to thereafter by an omniscient Press as “a Colonial victory.” 


IF it ever be permissible to pay honour where honour is due, no 
troops have anywhere surpassed in any war the _ capacities 
“Of the Map” displayed during these three years by “‘ the common 

P' orgarden” Englishman. We are not only thinking 
of famous or fancy corps which have received their meed of praise 
—their names are on all lips, especially if they hail from the 
Celtic fringes—but every soldier of any experience has the 
same story to tell, and we have heard it from distinguished 
Irishmen and Scotsmen no less than from others—the Colonials 
themselves are fully aware of it—namely, that the ordinary, over- 
looked, obscure line battalions of the old English counties have 
in sheer fighting borne the brunt. It was ever the same through- 
out British history, but as the Englishman has never acquired the 
art of se faire valozr, it has come as a fresh revelation to the present - 
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generation. All competent foreign Staff officers, while unstinted 
, In praise of our rank and file, are especially struck by the amazing 
standard of tenacity throughout many units drawn largely from 
the middle and south of England. We should almost faint with 
astonishment if we came upon the names of the great boycotted 
in print, but if you take a map of this island and draw a line 
marking off the country where the nightingale sings you will have 
as fine a fighting population as is to be found anywhere—men 
who are very slow to anger, easy-going, good-natured, cheerful, 
enduring, domestic, lovable, to whom fear is a total stranger, 
and who, never knowing when they are beaten, never can be 
beaten. Although they are unknown to the world—and perhaps 
all the greater on that account—we at the Back respectfully 
salute the unboomed Englishmen of all classes of the population, 
from East Anglia, the Midlands, and the Home counties. They 
are second to none. We do not grudge others the advertisement, 
but we must see to it that history does them justice even if 
Press Bureaux are unequal to the task. The Scottish also have 
been wonderful in the war, not only Highlanders as some might 
imagine, but Lowlanders no less, or even more, though for some 
mysterious reason Lowlanders are equally ignored with English- 
men. They are off the map. _ 


WHEN we observe week by week the desperate and bloody fighting 
in the West, and note the position of various British forces in 
Ubiquitous other theatres of war, the prospects of every one 
Beitain of which have been necessarily affected by Russian 
developments—which no Englishman could reason- 
ably be expected to foresee and which the best-informed Russians 
never anticipated—we realize the timeliness of Sir William 
Robertson’s warnings and can form some idea of the additional 
responsibility of British arms. Through no fault of his own the 
task of every commander in the field has been rendered. propor- 
tionately more difficult, and at least we at the Back can lighten 
it by showing that we appreciate the position. There is equally 
the problem which is ours of maintaining these large and scattered 
Armies, which were launched upon separate and unco-ordinated 
enterprises under the pressure of amateur strategists before we 
had a properly constituted General Staff to keep them in order 
and to steady our plans. But, as we have found, as all experience 
teaches, it is infinitely easier to launch expeditions than to recall 
them, so to-day there are several useful “little packets ” unable 
to achieve much where they are, which might make all the 
difference elsewhere. It is a delusion to imagine that the British 
Armies on the Western Front—which is seen more clearly than 
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ever to be the decisive point—command a surplus of trained 
fighting men. This was never the case either at the opening of 
the Somme Battle last summer or at any other time. Our 
-Divisions have always been below combatant strength ; nor, 
needless to say, are the reserves ready to join them after the 
fighting. This has involved a tremendous strain which has only 
been met by various makeshifts, though so far the situation has 
been saved by the splendid and unconquerable moral of the 
Briton. Nevertheless the problem of Man-power presses, nor 
is it rendered less acute by the fatal inclination of many respon- 
sible personages—the War Office has escaped this disease—of 
insisting that every campaign is the last, which involves our 
being taken unawares whenever the enemy makes some extra 
effort and makes British strategy a hand-to-mouth affair by 
denying our generals a margin for contingencies. We can see 
for ourselves how completely successful Sir Douglas Haig has 
been in holding the immense armies concentrated against him, 
which he has pinned down at the expense of German offensive 
action against weaker brethren, but we should equally realize 
the vital importance of keeping up pressure, which if relaxed 
might involve disaster to some Ally. If we could only visit 
German Headquarters we should forget our difficulties in the 
anxiety depicted on every face. No Prussian Junker asks nowa- 
days, “‘ What is Britain doing ? ” 


THE French have reconstituted their Higher Command, paying 
us the compliment of imitating our system. Needless to say, it 
TheFrench 1° 20% the desire or duty of any Ally to criticize 
C d any other Ally’s arrangements, though we may 

perhaps be allowed to express our satisfaction at 
military co-operation with soldiers of such signal ability as those 
serving the French Republic at every stage of the Great War. The 
relations between politics and strategy are always delicate of 
adjustment, and if the French are more fortunate than we in 
their solution, it is all to the good of the Entente, though one 
occasionally hears that some French politicians have not always 
made things too easy for all French generals, who suffer from 
the same difficulty as British generals, in holding their own in 
council with trained controversialists, masters of every weapon 
in the arsenal of dialectics. It will be remembered that the 
system of which the great General Jofire—promoted to the rank 
of Marshal as a tribute to his services to his country—was the 
apex was broken up in the winter, when the Generalissimo, not 
unnaturally feeling that after two years of such a strain it might 
be advisable to transfer the burden to fresher hands, withdrew to 
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an honorific position as Technical Adviser of the French Govern- 
ment, carrying with him the affectionate homage of the French 
and British Armies. At one moment there had been a suggestion 
that the British Expeditionary Force should occupy a subordinate 
position comparable with that of one of the French armies under 
General Joffre’s command, which would have been intelligible 
in the circumstances of the time, though for various reasons, 
not all bad, it was discarded; and as our Army grew, though 
we preserved the closest and most cordial relations with the 
French Headquarters Staff, the value of which no one more 
keenly appreciated than Sir Douglas Haig, there naturally could 
be no serious question of placing so great a force under any foreign 
generalship, however eminent. So we have a common front with 
intimate consultation and preconcerted action. General Nivelle, 
who had fought under General Pétain at Verdun, succeeded 
General Jofire so far as the command of the French armies in 
France was concerned, being selected as a great offensive leader 
of proved distinction. 


Tue highest expectations had been formed in France concerning 
the French spring campaign, which opened in the middle of 
Generals Pétain April—a week after Sir Douglas Haig’s brilliant 
and Foch move at Arras.. Our Allies achieved a large 

measure of success in Champagne, taking many 
enemy guns and thousands of enemy prisoners. The French 
Prime Minister has, however, lately disclosed the fact that these 
engagements, promising as they were, aroused some disappoint- 
ment, doubtless attributable to oversanguine estimates as to a 
possible “ break through,” and the corresponding depression that 
ensued, though distant onlookers had not expected anything so 
sensational at this stage. Considerable sympathy was therefore 
felt for General Nivelle that this disappointment should be debited 
to him, as optimism in the man of action, who is responsible for 
maintaining the moral of his army, is a very different offence 
from optimism at thé Back, which is invariably made an excuse 
for slacking it. In the first instance it was announced that 
substantially the Grand Quartier Général would be revived, with 
General Pétain as Chief of the Staff—a position analogous to 
that of Sir William Robertson. But shortly afterwards we learnt 
that General Pétain would replace General Nivelle as Commander- 
in-Chief in the field, General Foch becoming Chief of the General 
Staff. It will gladly be admitted that the Ribot Government, 
of which M. Painlevé is War Minister, has secured a powerful 
combination hard to beat. General Pétain is a strong, inde- 
pendent, capable man, respected by all and inspiring unbounded 
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confidence in those serving under him. General Foch, in spite 
of his years, is acknowledged to be one of the most brilliant 
soldiers of the age, whose judgment carries great weight. More- 
over, his appointment is a conclusive reply to carping critics of 
France, who alleged that French politicians can only tolerate 
soldiers who share their political prejudices. Incidentally, these 
rapid changes in the French Higher Command will give pause to 
some of those who were at one time credited with contemplating 
arrangements that would have looked somewhat impulsive in the 
light of subsequent events. However, that is another story. 


Even the most voracious Pan-German who seeks a new enemy 
every day in order that the Fatherland may prove its power may 
The New be staggered at one result of forcing the United 
World States to take up arms. It was doubtless imagined 
in Berlin that the rest of the Western hemisphere 
would grasp the occasion to throw off the “ Yankee yoke,” just as 
various British communities had been expected by Bernhardi 
and Co. to cast off the British yoke whenever the Mother Country 
made war. German influence and interests in South America 
are not negligible. It is consequently a notable triumph for 
American policy and a corresponding defeat for Boche diplomacy 
that the Washington Government should have practically suc- 
ceeded in carrying the whole of the New World in support of the 
position it has taken up against piracy and barbarism, as may be 
gathered from this remarkable schedule semiofficially issued in 
Washington (May 24). It will be noted that while not one of 
the Latin-American communities have espoused the German 
cause, several have actually broken off relations with Germany, 
with whom a few are already at war. 

Neutrality declared by : Argentine Republic, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 

Bolivia. Relations with Germany broken off on April 14. 

Brazil. Relations with Germany broken off on April 10. 

Cuba. Declared war on Germany, April 7. 

Dominican Republic. Under military government of United 
States. 

Ecuador. Uncertain. 

Guatemala. Relations broken off with Germany, April 27. 

Haiti. Considering the breaking off of relations with 
Germany. 

Honduras. Relations with Germany broken off on May 17. 

Nicaragua. Relations with Germany broken off on May 19. 

Panama. Declared war upon Germany, April 10, 
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Tue Russian relapse is admitted to have put it out of the power 
of the Allies to win this year, and it becomes a question as to 

tae whether 1918 or 1919 will witness the decisive 
Wisdom campaign. M. Painlevé, the French War Minister, 
US.A. was recently quoted as saying, “ The end is not in 
sight "—an unusual sentiment on the lips of a Frenchman, as 
from the very beginning the French, for the simple reason that 
they were “all out” at the start, could not believe in the possi- 
bility of a long-drawn war. General Pétain is believed to belong 
to the same school as M. Painlevé. If such sentiments prevail 
in Paris they can only mean that France regards the sister 
Republic as a serious, if not a vital, military factor. The French 
realize that armies cannot be improvised in a day or a year, and 
that it must take even so rich, resourceful, ingenious, and vigorous 
a community as the Americans until next spring before they can 
hope to make a serious start in the field. We should imagine, 
judging by our experience, that this was rather under the mark, 
but if the Americans threw themselves enthusiastically into their 
tremendous task they would soon “ get going.” Mr. Hoover, the 
very able American at the head of the Belgian Relief Commission, 
who ought to know what he is talking about, having had better 
opportunities than almost any foreigner to study German resources 
and organization, has told his countrymen, ‘‘ The Germans can’t 
be starved out,” adding : 


There is only one chance of the German people or the Kaiser’s army starving. That 
isa bad crop. Ifthe crops are normal they can keep on going. The last reports I had 
from Germany before I left Europe were that the cattle were practically intact. By 
that I mean that for a year or more the Germans have been using only the surplus of 
the herds, keeping the base intact. 

Mr Hoover made other remarks which the wiseacres of two 
hemispheres might usefully assimilate : 

The American people should be under no illusion that forces making for popular 
government in Germany have as yet any consequential weight, although they show 
occasional sparks of growing light. From a purely military view the Central Powers 
have a greater man-power and armament than hitherto, and this, together with interior 
lines, enables them to put up a steady resistance to the continually growing strength of 
the Allies. 
The Central News, which transmitted this interview, might 
commend it to those correspondents dotted about the Continent 
with whom the wish is father to the thought and who have syste- 
matically misled us throughout the war. Mr. Hoover concluded 
with this reminder : 

We must continue to prepare to strengthen the man-power of our Allies, to furnish 
money, and to devote every ounce of energy to offsetting the loss of ships. There is 
no use disguising the fact that the food production of our Allies is also like that of our 


enemies, decreasing from similar causes. The 1917 harvest of France, of England, and 
of Italy will be the lowest in recent history. 
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Tue Allied Missions from France and Great Britain, which appear 
to have been a conspicuous and unclouded success from eve 
: - point of view, cannot fail to have helped to bri 
the war before the American ite 
probable that they made more impression on the 
educated and travelled, who were already converted, than on 
the masses. Mr. Balfour seems to have done his part admirably, 
while the presence of Marshal Joffre was most stimulating. It 
was an intense satisfaction to every Englishman to learn that 
we were to have the immediate co-operation of the American 
Navy in European waters, and we have since had the agreeable 
news that American destroyers are over here freeing the seas 
from piracy, and it is a happy augury that the announcement 
of this historic event should be speedily followed by the news of 
a slight check in submarine depredations. The British Admiralty, 
the Grand Fleet, every officer and man afloat will allow no single 
American to entertain any shadow of doubt that he is a most 
welcome comrade in arms. There have been few more pleasurable 
spectacles in our time than the Stars and Stripes floating side by 
side with the Union Jack in friendly and effective harmony. 
Overjoyed are the French at the decision of the United States, 
after a certain amount of controversy in which there was only 
a competition of opinion as to which course would be most 
helpful, to send a Division to Europe under General Pershing 
as an earnest of what is to come. The relations between the two 
Republics have always been most cordial. France and the 
United States have no unpleasant memories to live down, no 
bickerings to forget. Equally is it the duty of the British people 
to take advantage of this priceless opportunity wig <4 provided 
by the Mailed Fist to form a real and lasting iolibip with 
the other branch of the English-speaking race, founded on the 
solid rock of effort and ae in a common cause, which is the 
only sentimentalism that is of any appreciable political value. If 
we can now get together there is no reason we should hereafter 
relapse into former cantankerousness, but if for any reason this 
chance be wasted we shall inevitably drift farther apart, and our 
future relations may once more become a cause of anxiety to 
thoughtful people. Admittedly it takes two nations, just as it 
takes two individuals, to make a friendship, but circumstances are 
propitious. We English must avoid two pitfalls, one of which is 
that “ British superciliousness ” which is so rampant in the official 
classes and. has made more enemies for our country than anything 
else. It not infrequently provokes murderous thoughts in ates 
peaceful people if they be at all sensitive. The other is Britis 
“‘slobber,” which is the besetting sin of a large section of our 
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Press whenever Anglo-American relations are discussed. With 
the best intentions in the world these enthusiasts do unmixed 
harm and arouse almost as much exasperation in many American 
bosoms as the supercilious. If we could suppress both offenders 
we might hope to open a new era in Anglo American relations, 
greatly to the advantage of both peoples, as it is an immense 
convenience when people happen to speak the same language 
that they should be on decent terms with one another, especially 
as the world is large enough for their interests to avoid clashing 
and each has succeeded in securing a fair share of its good things 
in the shape of ships, colonies, and commerce, which used to be 
regarded as the marks of a Great Power. We must not lecture 
the Americans upon anything, and we trust them not to lecture 
us upon Home Rule. 


We would gladly pretend that all is for the best in the best of 

i as in duty bound towards an Ally in difficulties, 
General were there any chance of bamboozling the enemy. 
Alexeieff’s Unfortunately all the evidence goes to show that 
Confession the German General Staff regards Russia as for 
the time being hors de combat, which is not surprising in the face 
of the facts and the public confessions of Russians in authority. 
Under these painful circumstances the only course for the Western 
Governments is to tell their own people the truth in order that 
they may know where they are and make the necessary additional 
efforts, which the lapse of their Ally—temporary, we may hope— 
renders necessary. M. Ribot has made a moving appeal from 
the tribune, coming with peculiar force from France, to the 
Russian Government to start an offensive. But of any such 
move this year there is little prospect. Whatever else it may 
have done, and we should be the last to question its urgency, 
the Russian Revolution for the time being completely disorganized 
the Russian navy and immobilized the Russian army, with the 
result that the Austrians have transferred Divisions from their 
Eastern to their Southern Front, and Germany is following suit 
and increasing her immense army in the West. The old Hinden- 
burg policy of trying to knock out Russia is believed to have 
been abandoned, “hes the sufficient reason that Russia is considered 
to have knocked herself out. So far the Russian Revolution 
has had precisely the opposite effect on Russia as the French 
Revolution had on France, whom, if we may believe historians 
it placed on a pinnacle of military glory. Judging, however, 
by what one has known. of politics, which after all is present 
history, one occasionally malate whether any statement of any 


historian is reliable. Revolutionary history may be merely 
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repeating itself, France of the Revolution may have gone through 
similar experiences to Russia under our eyes, though no such 
episode is recorded in French history as the pathetic declaration 
of General Alexeieff, the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
army, a most capable and patriotic officer, who at a Congress of 
Delegates of Officers of the Army and Navy, attended by over 
600 officers, referred to the cry that had been raised, “ The 
country is in danger,” observing : 

There is good reason for this ery, for the combativeness of the Russian army has 

indeed noticeably decreased in consequence of the dissension and mistrust existing 
between the officers and men. The Russian army, which was still so formidable 
yesterday, has to-day been stricken with a fatal impotence, and that, too, in face of 
a terrible, tenacious, and strong enemy, who is stretching out his eager hand towards 
the other provinces of South Russia, not contenting himself with the territories already 
invaded. 
General Alexeieff exhorted his hearers on returning to their units 
to try and put an end to internal dissensions in the army, to 
restore its vanished discipline, and to endeavour by every possible 
means to bring officers and soldiers once more together so that 
they might be capable of marching to victory essential to Russian 
welfare. The President of the Congress, Colonel Hovosiltzeff, 
responded to the Commander-in-Chief’s appeal, “ Be sure, General: 
issimo, that we shall do everything possible to give back to the 
army its combativeness.”’ 


Aw army deprived of “ combativeness”” would not be of much 
use, except to enemies, - a —_ as this, and one would 

: _ like to regard that phrase as picturesque rather 
esha than accurate, though available evidence is not 

' encouraging. Thus the Times Correspondent in the 
Balkan Peninsula mentions the impression produced in Sebastopol 
by a report drawn up by Admiral Koltchak, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Russian Black Sea Fleet, giving his impressions during a 
recent tour to Petrograd and Pskoff, where he had attended a 
conference of the chief naval and military officers. It gave a 
gloomy picture of the actual situation, the lack of discipline in 
the Baltic Fleet being especially noticeable, as confusion and 
mistrust prevailed, and the bonds which should unite all ranks 
had disappeared. The Admiral had also visited the army, and 
described the situation at the Front as characterized by a decline 
of interest in the war and the great national effort it involved: 
in some places military duties had been abandoned, in others 
there was a total lack of officers, commands being usurped by 
privates. Wholesale desertion appeared to be diminishing, at any 
rate the number of men returning to their duties exceeded those 
relinquishing them, but according to the epitome of Admiral 
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Koltchak’s Report of the Times Correspondent, “the army at 
the Front remains passive, and may be said to have practically 
concluded peace with Germany at a moment when a Russian 
offensive might have played a decisive part in the European 
campaign.” Nevertheless he did not regard the condition either 
of the fleet or the army as “desperate,” and it is somethi 
that the authorities should have the courage to print and distribute 
his criticism for the benefit of the two Services. It was not 
anticipated that Germany would assume the offensive on the 
Russian Front, as she would prefer to cajole the simple, illiterate 

asant soldiers with vodka and hypocritical professions of 

iendship, so that the process of disintegration might continue 
until it became sufficiently general throughout the Russian forces 
to enable her to concentrate exclusively on the West. 


Russia is never an easy country for foreigners to understand, as 
so many things happen there which would be impossible else- 
A World of where. Moreover in such a mercurial atmosphere 

i the changes are as rapid as they are surprising, and 
just as things never look so well as they are repre- 
sented to be by the Russian optimist on the warpath, so it is 

ible to discount to some extent the present attack of pessimism 
<n which almost everybody connected with Russia or supposed 
to be informed about Russia appears to be suffering. We shall 
refuse to believe until it actually occurs that any Russian Govern- 
ment, however constituted, will make a separate peace with Hohen- 
zollernism, which is the incarnation of everything to which the 
Russian Revolution stands opposed. It would be the greatest 
betrayal of the cause of democracy in the history of the world. 
Under the old regime there may have been some danger of a 
treacherous compact by the Courts, as the Russian Court was 
consumed by the German Cancer. But no section of Revolu- 
tionaries likely to get the upper hand could be so idiotic as to 
ruin their movement in order to desert their Allies and to play 
the game of the enemy of mankind. We may dismiss this outrage 
asimpossible, while viewing the immediate practical effects of the 
downfall of the old regime with the utmost anxiety. At the 
same time no friend of Russia could wish to see it restored, as 
it was capable of the very crime which critics of the Revolu- 
tion fear. Also, we must remember that Russia being no dif- 
ferent from other European Powers, we are all liable to misread. 
Russia’s mind and to form wrong conclusions. To take a 
famous instance, General Brusilofi’s great offensive this time 
last year was regarded everywhere from London to Petrograd as 
foredoomed to failure, and discounted accordingly. The real 
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movement, we were told, would be elsewhere. It proved to be 
one of the sensational successes of the war, while nothing happened 
“elsewhere.” “Intelligent anticipation ” has no scope in Russia, 
nor are Russians much better judges of their own country than 
outsiders. Encouragement is derived from the enlargement of 
the Provisional Government into a Coalition including several 
Socialists, among others M. Kerensky, popularly known as “ the 
Lloyd George of Russia,” who becomes Minister of War and has 
— much activity in restoring discipline and in preaching 
uty. 


WE would warn our readers to be specially on their guard against 
every item of information concerning the Dual Monarchy, which 
w so far has been merely a cat’s paw of Berlin, 
ce , whatever may be its ultimate fate, and has been 

exploited at every turn as suits the political, 
diplomatic, or military interests of the Boches. It should be 
noted that the confused mass of Rumour with which the world 
is deluged about this interesting country comes either from such 
German centres as Amsterdam or from neutral cities like Berne, 
where imagination is highly developed and flat-catchers abound. 
We should be equally sceptical of the comments of quidnuncs in 
London who profess to understand Austro-Hungarian affairs and 
interpret all this misinformation according to their favourite fad. 
They can tell us almost to the hour when the Hapsburgs will 
desert the Hohenzollerns and make their peace with the Allies, 
Meanwhile the Hapsburgs are most useful to the Hohenzollerns 
because, arousing as they do less animosity abroad, they may be 
more dangerous in seducing Russia and in impregnating sanguine 
sections of the Allied population with the delusion that the Central 
Empires are “groggy ”’ and cannot go on much longer, from 
which the inference is irresistibly drawn that we need not excite 
ourselves or exert ourselves as the overripe fruit is about to 
drop into our laps. The resignation of his Premiership by Count 
Tisza, the strong man of Hungary, has redoubled rumour, being 
treated as conclusive evidence of the rift within the lute, as 
Count Tisza was the most ardent apostle of war in his country, 
and therefore his fall should indicate some weakening of the 
national will. Or it may be that Count Tisza was too independent 
to consent to the further humiliations which Wilhelm II is forcing 
on the Dual Monarchy, and that Wilhelm II insisted on a 
change. That there was a serious difference of opinion between 
the Emperor Charles and Count Tisza over the Franchise 
sounds improbable, as it is only at Westminster that people are 
discussing franchises at the present time. It is far more likely 
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that Count Tisza was disinclined to swallow the Prussian Polish 
policy, or some other equally monstrous manifestation of Hohen- 
zollernism. On this assumption his resignation would bear an 
exactly opposite interpretation to the one we are asked to accept, 
as it would show that Vienna is more than ever at the disposal of 
Berlin. Nor, again, should we swallow every pleasant and 
plausible suggestion that Bulgaria or Turkey are war-weary and 
about to drop out. We have heard all this too often before. 
There will be no room for any shade of a shadow of doubt 
whenever any of our enemies seriously seek peace, which they can 
have at any moment on the Allied terms, which are theirs for the 
asking, though necessarily we should have to take guarantees 
that the overture was not a mere Boche trick. 


Att that is certain as to Austria-Hungary during the past month 
is that in the first place the Austrian Navy made a raid of light 
General cruisers upon Allied communications in Italian 
Cado trik waters, which disclosed the curious fact that 

sons Britons, who have much to do elsewhere, were 
on duty in these distant seas, as, unfortunately, fourteen British 
drifters were sunk and seventy-two prisoners taken. That 
portion of the Italian Press which mystifies its readers with the 
question “‘ What are the British doing ?”’ must have been hard 
put to it to account for this unexpected extension of our ubiquitous 
sailors, who if patrolling the Adriatic were entitled to protection 
in their thankless job. On the appearance of further British 
ships, consisting of two small cruisers, namely Dartmouth and 
Bnstol, assisted by one or two French and Italian destroyers, the 
Austrian Fleet “legged it” as though they had been Boches. 
Dartmouth was subsequently torpedoed, but, happily, she got 
back to port. This seems to be one of the few seas where men- 
of-war suffer from submarines, though we are naturally somewhat 
in the dark on the subject. On land the Austrian army has 
sustained severe reverses at the hands of General Cadorna, who 
is one of the outstanding personalities of the war. As usual, 
General Cadorna successfully deceived the enemy as to where 
his blow would fall. The extraordinary country in which our 
Italian Allies are fighting makes their campaign exceedingly 
difficult for English readers to follow, though nothing can abate 
our admiration of the skill and steadfastness of their offensive, 
the striking success of which has aroused proportionate satis- 
faction through the Allied armies. General Cadorna opened with 
an intense bombardment over a front of twenty-five miles from 
Tolmino to the sea—to which it subsequently transpired that 
several British heavy batteries had materially contributed as to 
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subsequent operations, nor was the effective co-operation of the 
Fleet lacking in the gulf of Trieste. The Austrian General Staff 
evidently expected the main Italian effort to be made east of 
Gorizia, where a great mass of guns had been accumulated. The 
first objective was Monte Kuk, which rises nearly two thousand 
feet above the Isonzo. It was the greatest satisfaction to us to 
learn that British heavy artillery was co-operating in this brilliant 
movement, at the end of the first stage of which the Italians had 
taken nearly four thousand prisoners, including about one hundred 
officers. Then came the usual counter-attacks while Italians 
were consolidating themselves on Monte Kuk, while substantial 
progress was made southward. eee the Kuk-Vodice—Monte Santo 
Ridge. In the neighbourhood of Gorizia there was also hea 

fighting, the Austrian artillery having been reinforced by fifty 
batteries from Galicia, the area of this stage of the battle extending 
through the valley of the Isonzo, between Canale and Plava, beyond 
Gorizia. By May 18 the Italian official report was able to 
announce that the total of prisoners was 6432, including 143 
officers. There was necessarily some ebb and flow during such 
a big battle in such an appalling country. But our Allies were 
not to be denied, and this phase closed with a desperate struggle 
for the Monte Santo Ridge, where lodgment was effected. 


_ The enemy had vainly tried to distract General Cadorna by 


diversions on the Trentino, which had not the desired effect, though 
the Austrians buoyed themselves up by their usual optimistic 
communiqués. General Cadorna, on the other hand, disclosed as 
much as he could, neither minimizing nor exaggerating, and by 
May 20 King George was able to send a most cordial congratulatory 
telegram to the King of Italy in which he spoke for all his people 
as well as himself. “I wish to assure you with what satisfaction 
the news of the latest successes of your troops has been received 
by me and my people. I am proud to think that some of m 

soldiers are fighting alongside those of the gallant Italian army.” 
To which the King of Italy, to whom the civilized world is infinitely 
more indebted than the man in the street has any idea of, replied : 
“T thank you very much for the telegram your Majesty sent 
on the occasion of the recent success of Italian troops, who are 
profoundly happy to fight in this war for common ideals side 
by side with the courageous forces of the glorious British Army.” 
There was still better news to come and the occasion was specially 
auspicious, being the second anniversary of Italy’s entrance into 
the war (May 24), which was signalized by a really brilliant 
achievement on the Carso, viz. an attack between Kostanjevica 
and the sea, for which the enemy were evidently unprepared and 
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which resulted in the capture by our Allies of a whole series of the 
strongest Austrian positions right down to the Gulf of Trieste, 
including many thousand prisoners, the total bag during this 
auspicious fortnight being 23,000. Only Hermada now stands 
between General Cadorna and the coveted prize. 


THE necessity of remaining always on guard against Premature 
Peace manoeuvres, and of specially suspicious of Austria’s 
‘ . reputed anxiety to cut adrift from Prussia and 
to come to terms with the Entente is exemplified 
afresh by a “ Wireless Press’ message from Berne at the end of 
May. Prince Biilow, we are told, is once more at Lucerne working 
actively “for peace on terms favourable to Germany.” He had 
already been in Switzerland a fortnight, but his presence was kept 
out of the newspapers. He was accompanied by a Staff including 
Baron Berger of the German Foreign Office. According to this 
message, which is believed to be accurate in well-informed 
quarters, 


There is considerable evidence to show that Prince Biilow is concentrating his 
efforts on Germany’s latest attempt to work up a peace movement among the Roman 
Catholics of all countries. The formation of a Peace League of the Holy Eucharist is 
in progress, and Prince Biilow is pulling some of the strings from Lucerne. Austria 
is co-operating, and Prince Hans Schémburg has arrived at the Hotel National, Lucerne, 
to assist Prince Biilow. 

A few days ago Prince Biilow motored to Coire, where he met Mgr. Pacelli, the 
Papal Nuncio to Munich. There have been several meetings between Prince Biilow 
and the Roman Catholic Bishop of Coire, who is an active Germanophil, and also with 
the Abbot of Notre Dame des Ermites, who was associated with Prince Biilow in his 
earlier intrigues in Switzerland. Both the Bishop of Coire and the Abbot of Notre 
Dame des Ermites are Germans by birth. 

The well-known Roman Catholic member of the Reichstag, Herr Erzberger, has 
paid a visit to Prince Biilow at Lucerne, and proceeded thence to Ziirich. 


The late Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, who had extraordinary 
flmr in foreign affairs, prophesied that if ever we were at war 
with Germany and had the good luck to be winning, the Vatican 
would be brought in to save the Hohenzollerns ostensibly in an 
effort to spare the Hapsburgs. This is precisely what is now 
happening. All Pacifists and pseudo-Pacifists are mobilizing 
everywhere in the interests of the Dual Monarchy, as the line of 
least resistance. It would be hopeless to hold a brief for the 
Boches in Western Europe, but as England and France are 
ignorant of the record of the Austro-Hungarian armies under 
German generalship, “an Austrian Peace” can be mentioned 
without arousing the same sentiments. Germany would, of course, 
secure the benefit of any concession made to her Ally, who is tied 
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and bound to her and cannot move without her. Though 
Bethmann-Hollweg failed to get an armistice in the West in the 
winter, that is no reason Biilow should not be more successful 
in the East. We beg our readers to keep a careful eye on all 
manceuvres in which Papal agents, International Jews, In- 
ternational Lawyers, Christian Socialists, and Christian 
Scientists may participate. Their real object and inevitable 
result if successful would be to place the Near Hast under Pan- 
Germany. 


At a time of immense and increasing unrest, when everything is 
in the melting-pot and it is impossible to predict what to-morrow 

may bring forth, human institutions must expect 
Republicanism to come under the searchlight of public inquiry 

and criticism. With the microbe of Revolution 
on the warpath in more than one Continental community, it can 
hardly be hoped to secure immunity for any tradition, however 
illustrious. Moreover, it is all to the good that from time to 
time upholders of the existing order of things should be called 
upon to justify the faith that isin them. As one surveys mankind 
from China to Peru, it is obvious that the world is still a long 
way from having solved the problem of government. It, indeed, 
seems hardly extravagant to suggest that so far it has been 
insoluble. There are very few desirable Governments anywhere, 
for the simple reason that very few men are competent to exercise 
power over their fellows, and it is relatively immaterial whether 
in form it be Republican or Monarchy. With the right men in 
the right places, any system would work well. With the wrong 
men in the wrong places, all regimes are equally unattractive. In 
the face of the Russian upheaval and the discredit which has 
overtaken Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns in the eyes of the outside 
world—though we hardly know what their position may be among 
their own people—men are naturally interested as to whether 
the revolutionary microbe may spread, though this seems to be 
an irrelevant question in our country, because Revolutions are 
necessarily aimed at authority, and under the British Constitution 
the Crown is not the seat of authority, which resides in the office 
of Prime Minister, as head of the Executive Government. During 
the last two hundred years the Cabinet has gradually appropriated 
every function, reducing the Monarchy to a cipher, though it 
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remains a symbol to the whole Empire, and in the event of any 
attempt to disturb it there would be an uprising of Britons every- 
where that would surprise cynics. Any serious revolution in 
these islands would necessarily be aimed against the real deposi- 
tories of power, either Mr. Asquith and his friends or Mr. Lloyd 
George and his friends, for the simple reason that they are the 
men in possession who would have to be reckoned with before 
any Revolution attained its objects, whatever they might be. 
The sovereign is no obstacle to any reform, however sweeping, 
that the majority of the people want. Indeed, as we have learnt, 
under cover of the Crown there is no limit to the usurpation of 
Ministers acting in the King’s name, but on their own account, 


RusstA believed that she stood to lose everything by retaining a 
dynasty which was an absolutism, but no Englishman can point 

to anything which we could hope to gain by 
lg elle substituting any form of Republicanism for our 
form of Monarchy, and we find it difficult to believe 
that there is any considerable body of Republicans in this country. 
There are certainly none overseas. Cranks we shall always have: 
a Bernard Shaw, an H. G. Wells, or a Ginnell, who cultivate 
eccentricity in order to be different from other people. Under 
the circumstances we cannot help regarding it as regrettable that 
Mr. Walter Long, the Colonial Secretary, should have refused to 
allow a Member of Parliament to place the issue of Monarchy or 
Republicanism on the agenda of the Imperial Conference. The 
Times, more wisely, as we think, allowed Mr. Wells to blow off 
steam in a notorious letter (April 21) entitled “ A Republican 
Society for Great Britain,” with the result that in forty-eight 
hours Mr. Wells was laboriously explaining himself away and 
complaining that his lucubration had been “ hastily misread,” 
though there was small scope for ii men Its opening 
sentence was as follows : 


Will you permit me to suggest to your readers that the time is now ripe, and that 
it would be a thing agreeable to our friends and Allies, the Republican democracies of 
France, Russia, the United States, and Portugal, to give some clear expression to the 
great volume of Republican feeling that has always existed in the British community ? 


Hitherto this sentiment had neither needed nor found 


very definite formulation. Our Monarchy is a peculiar one; the general Republican 
feeling has found satisfaction in the assertion that the British system is in its essence 
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a “orowned Republic”; and it is very doubtful whether even in Ireland there ig 
any considerable section disposed to go beyond the implications of that phrase. But 
it will be an excess of civility to the less acceptable pretensions of Royalty, and a grave 
negligence of our duty to Liberal aspirations throughout the world, if thinking men 
in the British community do not now take unambiguous steps to make it clear to the 
Republicans of Europe, Asia, and the American Continent that these ancient trappings 
of throne and sceptre are at most a mere historical inheritance of ours, and that our 
spirit is warmly and entirely against the dynastic system that has so long divided, 
embittered, and wasted the spirit of mankind. : 

Mr. Wells is fully entitled to his convictions, and that he meant 
business was clear from the following sentence, explaining that 
something more was required than “the reassuring establish- 
ment of a common spirit with the French, Russian, American, 
and Portuguese Republicans.” The end of the war involved 
many permanent changes in Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia, and there were large areas from which in plain parlance 
kings would get “the boot,” and in order to demonstrate our 
sympathies on these matters, “and for the encouragement of a 
Republican movement in Central Europe, some immediate organi- 
zation is required in Great Britam. To begin with, it might take 
the form of a series of loosely affiliated ‘ Republican Societies ’ 
centring in our chief towns, which could enrol members, organize 
meetings of sympathy with our fellow-republicans abroad, and 
form the basis of more definitely purposeful activities.” 


Mr. WELLS, as a man of letters, was not at pains to explain how 
you could launch an effective Republican movement in a Monarchy 
Bikani without affecting the Monarchy, and he incurred 

a crushing rebuke from the Times (April 21), 
which in a leading article entitled “ The ‘ Golden Link ’,” reminded 
him and any followers he might have of certain elementary facts 
which few Englishmen forget, which emphasize the gulf between 
our Constitutional Monarchy and those regimes which have 
brought sovereignty into disrepute. Whereupon Mr. Wells pre- 
cipitately beat an ignominious retreat, expressing his obligation 
to the Times (April 23) for publishing his previous letter 


and equally so for your admirable statement of the case for Monarchy in the British 
Empire. It may, however, arrest the development of a misconception if I point out 
that there is really no conflict whatever between your statement of the case and the 
opinions underlying my letter except upon the advisability of forming Republican 
societies under that title in this country. Few people wish to see any change in the 
“golden link” of Empire. 
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Thus apparently ended another Republican agitation upon which 
our very able and experienced contributor who modestly describes 
himself as “ Prudens” writes an admirable and informing article 
elsewhere. We need not, however, be ungrateful to Mr. Wells for 
- gushing in, as with some of his sentiments every one will agree, 
particularly with his protest against “ our tepid treatment of the 
Greek Republicans” and our unfortunate encouragement of the 
Greek Royal Family at the present time, as the nation desires 
“that the full weight of British influence will be thrown into the 
scale in favour of liberal institutions and the breaking-up of the 
dynastic net in Eastern Europe. Hence this disposition to Repub- 
lican activity. None of these things ought to reflect upon our 
own Throne.” The discussion evoked memorable protests from 
eminent Imperial visitors, particularly the Maharaja of Bikanir and 
General Smuts, who helped to remind provincialists that we are 
something beyond an island, and that our fellow-subjects overseas 
have as much right as any of us to a say upon our form of Govern- 
ment. As the great Maharaja told a Manchester audience 
(April 23) when replying to the toast of “ Success to the Indian 
Empire,” after quoting Mr. Wells’s letter : 


Can we look with anything but serious alarm upon any suggestion for weakening 
the very foundations of the system which has welded closer together in ever-increasing 
strength the various parts of the Empire in sunshine and in storm? Never! As one 
coming from a country where our sacred teaching, our sentiments, and our traditions 
deeply inspire us with veneration, affection, and devotion for the Sovereign, I should 
like to take this, the first, opportunity of publicly declaring, in the most unhesitating 
terms, that the views and the suggestions of the writer will be repudiated with scorn 
and looked upon with extreme repugnance throughout the Indian Empire. In saying 
this I speak not only for my brother princes and myself, but also for the masses of 
India and for the Indian Army. 


THREE weeks later General Smuts, whose visit has been one of 
the political events of the year, and who has made a real impression 
c upon the Mother Country, frankly discussed the 
Smuts’s Reply position of the kingship at the banquet given in his 

honour by both Houses of Parliament and appro- 
priately presided over by Lord French, against whom our gallant 
friend had fought half a generation ago. After a timely protest 
against constitution-mongering on any foreign model, for the 
simple reason that the British Empire was quite unlike any other 
Empire, “your whole idea and basis is entirely different [from 
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the United States], you do not want to standardize the nations 
of the British Empire,” the speaker insisted that “ these com- 
munities, the ofispring of the Mother Country, or territories like 
my own, which have been annexed after the vicissitudes of war, 
must not be moulded in any one pattern. You want them to 
develop on the principle of self-government, and therefore your 
whole idea is different from anything that has ever existed before,” 
That was the fundamental fact we must bear in mind, that this 
British Commonwealth of nations stood for the fuller, richer, and 
more varied life of all the nations comprised in it, and the question 
arose, how should it be kept together ? 

It seems to me that there are two potent factors that you must rely upon for the 

future. The first is your hereditary kingship. I have seen some speculation recently 
in the newspapers about the position of the kingship in this country—speculations by 
people who, I am sure, have not thought of the wider issues that are at stake. You 
cannot make a republic of the British Commonwealth of nations. If you had to elect 
a President, he would have to be a President, not only here in these islands, but all 
over the British Empire—in India and in the Dominions—the President who would 
be really representative of all these peoples ; and here you would be facing an absolutely 
insoluble problem. The theory of the Constitution is that the King is not your King, 
but the King of all of us, ruling over every part of the whole Commonwealth of the 
nations of the Empire; and if his place should be taken by anybody else, then that 
somebody will have to be elected under a process which will pass the wit of man to 
devise. Let us be thankful for mercies. We have a kingship here which is really not 
very different from a hereditary republic. I am sure that more and more in the future 
the trend will be in that direction, and I shall not be surprised to see the time come 
when our Royal princes, instead of getting their consorts from among the princelings of 
Central Europe, will go for them to the Dominions and the outlying portions of the 
British Empire. 
Each of these sentiments, not least.the suggestion that all royal 
marriages with Germans are “ off,” has been warmly and generally 
approved. These German unions were never otherwise than 
unpopular with the British public, which has essentially sound 
instincts. 


THE discussion started by Mr. Wells has helped to clear the air. 
We make no apology for pursuing it, because we are convinced 
, that this is emphatically a question on which the 
eons more daylight the better. Neither Crown nor 
country stand to lose anything by frankness. A 
correspondent of the Spectator, Mr. G. E. Atkins, strikes a some- 
what different note from our public men, in a recent issue (see 
Spectator of May 12). He writes, “I have lived amongst the 
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colliers for fifteen years, and know fairly well what is passing in 
their minds. There is no doubt that amongst many of them 
(including the more thoughtful men) a strong disposition towards 
Republicanism is growing up.” In the neighbourhood there is 
a village with a club whose members ordinarily wear no hats, 
“but carry caps in their pockets, which they ostentatiously put 
on whenever the National Anthem is sung. I was talking to one 
of our men last week—a collier who for some years past has read 
the Spectator from cover to cover—about this tendency. He tells 
me he is quite convinced that royalty the world over is a separate 
caste, which puts dynastic before national interests, and that he 
has become a ‘ red-hot Republican,’ who will do all in his power 
to put an end to monarchy.” Then follows this curious state- 
ment: “‘ He [the collier] is quite convinced that our Royal Family, 
at the end of the war, will do its utmost to shield the Hohen- 
zollerns. I asked him how that could be, when the Hohenzollerns 
would not be recognized and no terms made with them. He 
replied at once that that had not been officially stated, and 
because that statement was not forthcoming he and many others 
were quite convinced that our King was doing his utmost to 
save them.” Mr. Atkin adds: “ This may appear utterly foolish 
to you, sir, but I am sure that the idea is widely held and is doing 
much harm. This particular man told me that, so far as he was 
concerned, he should be quite satisfied with our present crowned 
Republic if the Government plainly stated there would be no 
dealings with any members of the Hohenzollern clan. Is it not 
possible to do anything to bring about the publication of such a 
statement ?”’ We need not say that we fully share this collier’s 
prejudice against the Hohenzollerns, whose preservation at the 
close of the war would signalize the triumph of wickedness. We 
also agree with Mr. Atkins that our Government should be invited 
to disclaim all dealings with any Hohenzollern. For this policy 
we may be sure that no man in the British Dominions would be 
more enthusiastic than King George, who never had “any use 
for” Wilhelm IJ. If by any mischance the Hohenzollerns 
survived the war, it would not be the fault of any Allied sovereign, 
but of that fatal mugwumpery among politicians which has ruined 
every peace at the close of every war. We observe that such a 
“ Stalwart ” as the Editor of the Spectator himself demurs to his 
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correspondent’s demand on the specious ground that, “ after all, 
the German people must in the last resort choose what form of 
Government they like.” Quite so—that is precisely the reason 
for informing the German people that there will be no peace for 
them until they are rid of the Hohenzollerns. We understand 
this to be the policy of the Russian and the American Democracy, 
We devoutly hope that our King, who constitutionally could 
assert himself more, as “ Prudens” points out, will never allow 
Ministers to saddle him with the responsibility which would be 
all their own should they assent to the maintenance of Hohen- 
zollernism. 


Tue close of the Imperial War Conference—which must be dis- 
tinguished from the Imperial War Cabinet, though the proceedings 
of the two are liable to be confused as they coincided 

The Imperial in point of time, contained several of the same 
a and ‘embers, discussed some of the same questions, 
upon which presumably they arrived at not dis- 

similar conclusions—was marked by a striking demonstration of 
attachment to the Crown (May 3).:, The Members of the Con- 
ference attended at Windsor Castle, | “when on their behalf Sir 
Robert Borden, Prime Minister of Canada, presented an Address 
to the King expressing “our fervent loyalty and that of the 
peoples whom we represent to your Majesty’s throne and. person. 
. We shall return to our homes inspired by the magnificent 
efforts put forth by all classes of your Majesty’s subjects through- 
out the world; confident that the trials and sacrifices borne in 
common must draw still closer the bonds of Imperial unity and 
co-operation ; and determined, each in his own sphere, to leave 
nothing undone which may tend to the safety, honour, and 
welfare of your Majesty and your Dominions.” In reply the 
King expressed his profound appreciation of the action of the 
Conference, declaring that he had realized since his accession 
“the sincerity of the loyal affection to my Throne and Person 
shared by all classes throughout my Empire, and it has afforded 
me special gratification to receive to-day a testimony to such 
feelings from you as the representatives of my Dominions beyond 
the seas and of India, now gathered together in the heart of the 
Empire.” The Queen and His Majesty recalled “with the 
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liveliest and happiest recollections the visits which we have been 
privileged to pay to the different parts of my Dominions beyond 
the seas, thereby gaining personal knowledge of the various 
countries and peoples, of their resources and difficulties, and of 
all their varying problems and interests. We do not forget the 
warm-hearted. and loyal welcome given to us on those occasions, 
and it is with feelings of affectionate regard that I ever follow 
the welfare of my subjects beyond the seas. I look forward to 
the day when some of our children will, in their turn, have an 
opportunity of acquiring similar priceless experience by such 
visits.” Later on in the month the King and Queen, with Princess 
Mary, made a most successful tour in the North of England, 
receiving an extraordinarily enthusiastic welcome from thousands 
upon thousands of people of all classes, who had evidently not yet 
been infected by any desire to join Republican societies, even if 
they had so much as heard of this egregious proposal. 


Tue Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Walter Long) has 
issued. a précis of the proceedings of the Imperial War Conference, 
: which is to be followed by a Blue Book giving 
Resolutions more details. The Conference succeeded in cover- 
of Conference . 
ing a considerable amount of ground and in arriving 
at generally sound conclusions, though some of us may feel that 
had Australia been represented the cause which her Prime Minister 
has made peculiarly his own would have received more pronounced 
treatment instead of being left in a somewhat colourless condition. 
Mr. Long pointed out that on the discussion of the Constitution 
of the Empire several speakers expressed their devotion to 
monarchical institutions and bore testimony to their value in 
preserving Imperial unity. In the words of one, “ The Monarchy 
is the keystone of the Imperial arch.” As regards the Resolution 
dealing with Imperial Preference, the Conference were anxious 
that it should be known that the comparative brevity accorded 
to it “ was solely due to the fact that it had been exhaustively 
discussed in the Imperial War Cabinet, at which the Members of 
the Conference had been present, and therefore practically came 
before the Conference as an agreed resolution.” We cannot, 
unfortunately, set forth the text of the Resolutions, but note 
that approval was expressed that India should be “ fully repre- 
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sented at all future Imperial Conferences,” as also of. “ the 
principle of reciprocity of treatment between India and the 
Dominions.” Defence was seriously dealt with, the Admiralty 
being requested immediately after the conclusion of the war to 
work out the most effective scheme of naval defence for the 
Empire, to be submitted to the consideration of the various 
Governments involved. We sincerely hope that this may be 
done, as it would be far more likely to ensure the peace of the world 
than any of the fancy schemes with which the Bryces, the Buck- 
masters, the Buxtons, the Backhouses, etc. etc., are bemusing 
themselves and anybody who can be persuaded to listen to them. 
The Conference likewise called attention to the “ importance of 
developing an adequate capacity of production of naval and 
military material, munitions, and supplies in ail important parts 
of the Empire (including the countries bordering on the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans) where such facilities do not presently exist, 
and affirms the importance of close co-operation between India, 
the Dominions, and the United Kingdom with this object in 
view.” This also must not be overlooked at the proper time as 
the Conference has served the Empire well by this “ intelligent 
anticipation,’ which, however, will require translation into action. 
It also recommended the creation of an expert committee 
representing all the military authorities of the Empire “to 
consider the various patterns in use with a view to selecting 
standard patterns for general adoption, as far as the special 
circumstances of each country admit,” concluding with the 
suggestion “ that the Ordnance personnel of the military organiza- 
tions of the Empire should, as far as possible, be trained on the 
same methods and according to the same principles, and that to 
secure this end selected. officers of the Ordnance service from all 
parts of the Empire should be attached for adequate periods to 
the Imperial Ordnance Department.” 


WiseEty the Conference refused to open up the vast subject of 
“the readjustment of the constitutional relations of the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire” at this canes 
though it placed on record the opinion” *that any 
such readjustment, whilst preserving “, ‘all exist- 
ing powers of self-government and complete control of domestic 
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affairs, should be based upon a full recognition of the Dominions 

as autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of 

India as an important portion of the same,” and “ recognize the 

right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in foreign 

policy and in foreign relations, and should provide effective 

arrangements for continuous consultation in all important matters 

of common Imperial concern and for such necessary concerted 

action, founded on consultation, as the several Governments 

may determine.” Among many inevitable changes caused by 

the war it has long been obvious to the Man in the Street, though 

the Man in the Cabinet has fought tenaciously against this impinge- 

ment of sacred vested interests, that the British Empire could no 
longer be ignored by our Home politicians on practically all inter- 
national affairs as had hitherto been the practice of Downing 
Street, though occasionally as a great piece of condescension an 
Overseas Premier was permitted to attend the deliberations of 
the Twenty-Two or Twenty-Three constituting the British Cabinet 
of the day. The Imperial War Cabinet and Imperial War 
Conference have left the vital question of Imperial commercial 
consolidation, dreaded by the Germans almost as much as defeat 
in the field, pretty much where it was. Except during the bright 
interlude of Mr. Chamberlain’s administration, British statesmen 
have never shown any enthusiasm in this cause, and have so 
far succeeded in smothering it. The Imperial War Conference 
mildly declared, “ The time has arrived when all possible encourage- 
ment should be given to the development of Imperial resources, 
and especially to making the Empire independent of other countries 
in respect of food-supplies, raw materials, and essential industries,” 
with which object it expressed itself in favour of : 

(1) The principle that each part of the Empire, having due 
regard to the interests of our Allies, shall give specially 
favourable treatment and facilities to the produce and 
manufactures of other parts of the Empire ; 

(2) Arrangements by which intending emigrants from the 
United Kingdom may be induced to settle in countries 
under the British flag. 

This does not carry us very far in constructive politics, and has 
not unnaturally been hailed as a victory for the Manchester 
school, as even our Runcimans and McKennas could not openly 
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oppose such harmless propositions. It also recommended con- 
certed action for the purpose of producing an adequate food- 
supply, control of the natural resources of the Empire, and the 
economical utilization of such resources through processes of 
manufacture carried on within the Empire. It recommended 
that certain information bureaux should be set up and trade 
commissioners appointed, and that an effort should be made to 
secure uniformity of policy and action as regards naturalization, 
while other miscellaneous subjects were recapitulated upon which 
the Conference has done and will do good work, though we reiterate 
our regret at this egregious failure to strengthen the Empire in 
a manner most impressive to Pan-Germans. Upon one important 
question there has been a notable advance, which is a subject of 
heartfelt congratulation throughout the British Empire, viz. the 
decision to make the Imperial War Cabinet an annual affair. 
This may give us what we want in the shape of effective co-opera- 
tion without any of those fancy federal schemes the Round Table 
is itching to foist upon us. 


Enruustastic Tariff Reformers cite various stray sentences that 
have fallen from the lips of the Five Members of the War Cabinet 

as though they had gained their cause. There 
Preference was, for instance, Mr. Bonar Law’s observation in 
the House of Commons (April 27), “ The Imperial War Cabinet 
- has unanimously accepted the principle that, ‘each part of the 
Empire, having due regard to the interests of our Allies, shall 
give specially favourable treatment and facilities to the produce 
and manufactures of other parts of the Empire.’”’ This we were 
invited to regard as a new dispensation, but we remain sceptical, 
having been let in so often before by the oversanguineness of our 
Tariff Reform friends, which is among their most charming 
characteristics. They were equally delighted with the Prime 
Minister’s simultaneous declaration at the Guildhall when he 
received the Freedom of the City (April 27): “ In the future we 
have decided that it is the business of statesmanship in Great 
Britain, as well as in the lands beyond the seas, to knit the Empire 
in closer bonds together of interest, of trade, of commerce, of 
business, and of general intercourse in affairs.” Mr. Lloyd George 
further raised our hopes by adding: “ We have given grave con- 
sideration to this problem, and have decided that in order to 
develop these enormous territories in future exceptional en- 
couragement should be given to the products of each part of 
the Empire.” He had even reached the stage of approving the 
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establishment of “a system of Preference,” but he immediately 
dashed our hopes by pronouncing against Preference by the 
Mother Country on the chief colonial products, which happen to 
be food. “ We believe that it can be done without that, and, of 
course, with food at its scarcest and at its dearest, this is not the 
time to talk about putting additional burdens on food. But for 
purposes of Preference that would not be essential. You can 
secure that by other means, and more particularly by taking 
measures which other lands have taken for improving the com- 
munication between one part of their dominions and another.” 
We sincerely hope that Ministers may realize their objective 
through some _* scheme of Imperial Reciprocity, but we 
own to being di cig by the fact that they have not even 
made a beginning by, for instance, taking our existing tariff and 
lowering the duties on products grown in British Dominions, 
which is, after all, what Preference means. Free-Traders who 
look forward to handing back British trade to Germany, Inter- 
national Jews who still ‘‘ influence ’’ British finance, and Pacifists 
who anticipate the happy moment when they restore German 
colonies to William the Poisoner, are well content with the ascen- 
dancy of the Unseen Hand im fiscal matters. “Don’t hurt 
Germany’ is the common watchword. If only the Unseen 
Hand could be made to live in the area of air raids ! 


Wuitz the Australians at the Front have been dealing shrewd 
blows at the German army at Bullecourt and elsewhere, the 
Mr. Huches’ Australians at the Back have dealt a blow at the 

emenes’s German Empire which we may be sure is felt in 
Berlin almost as keenly as any military disaster. 
There is no public man of whom the Boche is more afraid than 
Mr. Hughes, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, who is among 
the very few foreigners who have taken Germany’s measure, have 
correctly read German psychology, and appreciate the difference 
between German victory and German defeat besides realizing the 
steps that lead to one or the other. It was fervently hoped across 
the North Sea—and the friends of the Germans here made no con- 
cealment of their feelings—that this formidable protagonist might 
be overwhelmed by local animosities and that he would trouble 
Europe no more. Intense satisfaction was caused to all political 
“wrong ’uns” by Mr. Hughes’s regrettable reverse over Conscrip- 
tion, which encouraged his enemies to expect further misfortune 
at the recent General Election to the Coalition Government which 
he had lately formed in conjunction with the Australian Liberal 
Party under the patriotic and able leadership of Mr. Cook. There 
was corresponding anxiety in patriotic circles in London, as 
Tumour was pessimistic on the eve of the poll. Proportionate 
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was the general satisfaction at the sweeping victory, which leaves 
Mr. Hughes and his colleagues in control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and has given them that majority in the Senate which 
they had always lacked, the want of which was responsible for 
the stopping of the coach. All that is best in Labour politics 
supported the Coalition, and the disgruntled suffered severe 
defeats in several States. We may now surely look to Australia 
to resume her interrupted leadership of that constructive com- 
mercial policy which, largely under the inspiration of Mr. Hughes, 
crystallized when the Allied Economic Conference adopted its 
famous resolutions in Paris last year. He is the one British 
statesman unafraid to recognize and attack the German Cancer 
which is gnawing at the vitals of every British community, and 
which the friends of our enemy confidently rely upon to destroy 
“oA et after we have defeated the Fatherland in the 
eld. 


WE can have no illusions as to the corroding influence of the 
German Cancer in London, largely through the intimate social 
The C relations which Plutocrats of Germanic origin have 

been able to establish with our most prominent 
public men of all Parties. The conjunction of Sir Edgar Speyer 
and Mr. Asquith became a matter of public comment and has 
done much harm to the latter. But this is by no means the 
only compromising friendship of responsible statesmen, almost 
every one of whom has some champion of the Fatherland at his 
elbow. Sometimes they are generous supporters of the Liberal 
Party, more rarely of the Conservative Party, but in any event 
they are German at heart and are not here for our good, as upon 
all questions on which German interests point one way and British 
interests another way the Unseen Hand exercises a malign and 
powerful influence. Sir Hugh Bell’s famous watchword, “I have 
no wish to capture German trade” (Economist, January 8, 1916), 
which unquestionably expressed the views of the Asquith Ad- 
ministration, appears to be equally the policy of the Lloyd 
George Government, which without severe and constant — 
cannot be induced to take one single step to protect our industria 
interests against hostile industrial interests; as things stand 
now, in the reaction after the war the Ballins, the Gwinners, the 
Schréders, and the rest of them expect to re-establish their former 
ugly ascendancy when the Speyers return to their happy haunts. 
“Unionist ” politicians are highly and rightly indignant with 
Mr. Asquith and the Runcimans and McKennas on their Cobdenism, 
which is one of the enemy’s chief assets. But what of the 
Cobdenism of Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law, at whose feet all 
“Unionists”? are invited to sit? Again, we are conscious that 
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the House of Commons is out of date and obsolete in its attitude 
on practically all vital questions—especially enemy trade. But 
what is the House of Lords doing to save the State? It still 
tolerates enemy princes in the Peerage after nearly three years 
of war, and acquiesces in men actually in arms against us retaining 
all their Dignities and Orders, and whenever such subjects are 
raised in the Lords the general tone can only be described as 
deplorable. 


TuE Peers have done virtually nothing to extirpate the German 
Cancer, and at a time when all institutions are on trial men 
What of . naturally ask themselves in ever-increasing num- 
the Peers ? bers, ‘‘ What is the use of the House of Lords if it 
cannot give us a lead on national questions?” Never had any 
assembly more wonderful opportunities of showing the way, but, 
splendidly as individual peers have done, and gallant as has been 
the example of the British aristocracy, especially the territorial 
aristocracy, in the field, it cannot be said that the Upper House 
has distinguished itself as an institution. Lord Haldane remains 
one of its chosen mentors, while kindred spirits tumble over one 
another to protect enemy interests and to preserve the Boche from 
the reprisals which he alone understands. On these, as on most 
other matters, the House of Lords, in the absence of its fighting 
Members, is completely out of touch with the community, possibly 
on account of the manner in which of late years it has been 
flooded with pushful plutocrats and upstart lawyers, who have 
constituted a sort ms citadel of snobbery in London Society, 
in which birth counts little, brains not at all, and money 
is almost everything. It seems hardly credible that in a 
changing world our Second Chamber, which lost much of its 
usefulness on the passing of the Parliament Act, should 
survive in its present hopeless form. If a Speaker’s Com- 
mittee without any mandate from the country can transform 
one House of Parliament, there is surely no reason why another 
Speaker’s Committee, which would certainly have the approval 
of public opinion, should not transform the other House. Unless 
the “live” peers wake up and assert themselves against the 
Mugwumps and Deadheads an ancient assembly will perish of 
inanition. 


WE cannot tell exactly how the submarine campaign is going, 
though it is regarded with grave concern by every one who knows 
Submarjnes  ‘hefacts. The published Admiralty Returns, which 
neither specify the tonnage destroyed nor include 


the number of neutral vessels sunk—while the number of sailings 
are alleged to be misleading, as the same vessel may appear several 
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times—are defended by Sir Edward Carson, who has given very 
good reasons for preserving the form they have assumed since 
their first publication three months ago. Our readers may be 
interested in this tabular statement : 


VrssELs SUNK 


Week 1600 tons Under Fishing | Unsuccess- Arrivals and 
ending and over 1600 tons Vessels fully attacked Sailings 
6 
March4 14 9 3 16 5005 
Marchll .. 13 4 3 16 3944 
March 18 .. 16 8 21 19 és 5082 
March 25... 18 we 7 10 18 4747 
6 17 4680 
April 15 19 9 12 15 4710 
April22... 40 15 9 27 5206 
May 13 18 5 3 5120 
May 20 18 9 3 9 5120 
Total 268 122 104 240 63,207 


We owe something to the submarine campaign, as under its 
pressure the Admiralty has been induced to set its house 
in order. The salutary changes are described and discussed 
by our Naval Correspondent. The First Sea Lord, Sir John 
Jellicoe, is now released from a vast mass of administrative 
routine with which he should never have been encumbered, 
and placed in the position of Chief of the Staff, in which respect 
the organization of the despised War Office is followed. It seems 
extraordinary that it should have required nearly three years 
of the Great War and the jeopardization of our food-supplies 
before the Admiralty was placed on a fighting basis, and that 
men who have consistently posed before the public as reformers, 
e.g. Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Fisher, acquiesced in 
an archaic system, leaving the change to be effected by “a 
benighted Tory” like Sir Edward Carson! Our Departments 
apparently all suffer from the same disease, which alike defies 
diagnosis and treatment. Politicians and bureaucrats play into 
one another’s hands, and without outside pressure, whether in 
the shape of German guns or British pens, it is impossible to get 
any kind of move on. There is an incurable “stickiness,”’ which 
may be due to Anno Domini, which not a few competent observers 
believe to be the chief-ill from which we suffer. Our affairs are 
dominated by the elderly and the middle-aged on the comforting 
theory that years bring experience and with experience comes 
sense and discretion. We are beginning to have grave doubts 
as to the soundness of this hypothesis, which is the consolation 
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prize of people getting on in life. It would be nearer the mark 
to say that the British Empire is being saved by young men 
from the ruin which the older generation would have brought 
upon it. Indeed, it is a race between them, in which we 
devoutly hope youth may win, and upon youth we are prepared 
to put our money, heavily handicapped though it be by its 
elders. 


Our Obsoletes have established this working rule in politics and 
administration no one is entitled be heard and 
that no one under is worthy of responsibility. 

Happily, in practice ‘this principle of the 
Mandarinate occasionally breaks down, and though middle-aged 
incompetents tie their hands at every turn, Youth triumphs when, 
for instance, a Broke or Swift get under way, though age reasserts 
itself at the subsequent funeral of the foe, whose treachery receives 
the tribute of being described as “ brave.” We earnestly appeal 
to Sir Edward Carson, who must be finding his sea-legs after six 
months in Whitehall, to give our splendid young sailors a real 
chance to show what they can do. All Services have their stick- 
in-the-muds, their Front-Benchers, and it is the function of a 
“qa administrator to prevent the machine from becoming clogged 
y pure obstruction. The fact that the Admiralty was primarily 
organized for peace in war surely suggests that the Department 
requires overhauling from top to bottom. The First Lord could 
not make a better beginning than by clearing out some of the 
civilians in his own entourage, who might profitably go and study 
the war at close quarters. According to the Obsoletes, there 
is either no method of dealing with submarines which the wit 
of man—generally an old man—could devise, or, alternatively, 
the submarine problem has already been solved. On either view 
there is nothing more to be done, so we may all be happy together 
in doing it. This is most comfortable to inertia, though, according 
to the young men, the submarine has not been disposed of, while 
there are half a dozen remedies which, at any rate, are worth trying, 
most of which have been “turned down” by the Obstructives 
or tried in such a way as to ensure their failure. Middle-aged 
Officialism is always ‘‘ agin” experiment, and is “bored” by 
inventors. The Mandarinate makes a dead-set against new ideas, 
new methods, and new men. The same men must all do to-day 
precisely the same thing as they were doing yesterday at the 
same hour, for precisely the same reason—namely, that they 
had been doing it the day before and, please God, will be doing it 
at the same time to-morrow. That is Officialism everywhere. 
It may have been bearable in peace; it is not bearable in war. 
It is neither economical nor efficient, but most reckless and 
wasteful. It involves the wrong men being in the wrong places 
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and the right men being kept out of the right places. It costs 
no small part of the seven million pounds we are gaily and daily 
spending, which we should not grudge were we getting anything 
approaching 20s. worth for our pound. But there is a shrewd 
suspicion that we get 7s. 6d. at the most, though some optimists 
put it as high as 10s. Our finance is the citadel of Methuselahs 
on which only grandfathers are qualified to speak. We can scarcely 
congratulate the grandfathers, or the country, on the results. 


WE wonder how long the “ Under Forties ” will stand the present 
tyranny. The writer may express mistaken views, but on this 
The “Under  ‘Pic_he cannot be accused of prejudice in the 
Forties” considered conviction that the elimination of youth 
from responsibility and the concentration of practi- 
cally all powers in the hands of the aged and ailing accounts for 
much of what we are complaining to-day. There is virtually 
no imagination in British Government, though the Prime 
Minister has occasional flashes. But we are getting on. At the 
moment of going to press we read the electrifying announce- 
ment that Brigadier-General Collard, C.B., “who is not yet 
forty-one and has seen much transport service, is joining the 
staff of Sir Eric Geddes, Controller of the Navy.” The Daily 
Mail is so moved by this portent that it publishes the photograph 
of a man who at the age of forty-one is not deemed too young to 
be placed on some one else’s staff ! 


THE Obsoletes are not, however, content to monopolize all power 
and influence so that their ineptitude may be unchallenged. 
A Final They would carry Fossil Politics one stage farther. 
Trjumpl That they should be revelling in Home Rule, 
Woman Suffrage, One Man One Vote, and all the 
old Mumbo Jumbo was only to be expected, even at the height 
of a great war, but it is something of a shock to learn that they 
have introduced a Reform Bill of which the most attractive feature 
to the Back numbers of Westminster is that it would practically 
disfranchise all the Fighting Men. We are reliably informed 
that as this measure was drafted by Sir John Simon, with the en- 
thusiastic approval of Mr. Walter Long, who longs for the applause 
of political opponents, men on active service would practically be 
unable to vote, for the simple reason that they would not be on the 
register. Every one professes to be the friend of the Fighting Man, 
but as matters stand at the moment the Vote is given to the Con- 
scientious Objector but withheld from the Victoria Cross. This 
would be a veritable triumph of Parliamentary statesmanship on 
which the Speaker’s Committee are to be congratulated. If the 
Irish Convention is as successful life will indeed be worth living. 


UNDER WHICH KING, BEZONIAN? 


[Will you permit me to suggest to your readers that the time is now 
ripe, and that it would be a thing agreeable to our friends and Allies, 
the Republican democracies of France, Russia, the United States, 
and Portugal, to give some clear expression to the great volume of 
Republican feeling that has always existed in the British com- 
munity ?—Mr. H. G. Wetis, The Times, April 21, 1917.] 


Ir is not easy to understand the opening of a discussion in the 
critical days of a great war on the position occupied by the sovereign 
in our constitutional system. The question of monarchy has not 
been debated for many years. On the last occasion—some forty-five 
years ago—when the House of Commons tested the exact level to 
which republican sentiment had risen in English political society, 
only three members acknowledged their preference for the repub- 
lican form of Government. Mr. John Bright was asked at the 
time what he thought of republicanism, and the reply of that 
doughty demagogue is worth quotation. To a correspondent 
he wrote as follows: “As to opinions on the question of 
monarchy or republicanism I hope and believe it will be a long 
time before we are asked to give our opinion. Our ancestors 
decided the matter a good while since, and I suggest that you 
leave any further decision ‘to our posterity.” The answer was 
complete. The time had not arrived. There was then no 
practical issue as to the relative advantages of monarchy and 
republic. To those whose memories do not reach into this past 
history, it may be of interest to learn that there had been an 
agitation in the great towns of the country in favour of the logical 
superiority of the republican theory, and that the flame had been 
fanned into a momentary flicker by the contemplation of two 
great causes. The success of the Northern States of the American 
Union had proved the stability of the American Republic, and had 
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established the ability of democracy to wage a long and victorious 
war. Indeed, the transatlantic republican system had been 
substantially strengthened by the ordeal. On the other hand, 
Imperial France had gone down before the invaders of 1870, and 
the corrupt machinery of a pinchbeck Empire had given place to 
a republic. English democrats applauded the struggles of the 
French republicans, and talked loudly of their meritorious 
example. They thought that sentiment would become a principle, 
that theory would develop into practice. A prominent writer of 
the day—Mr. Frederick Harrison—declared that “ the adoption 
by the English people of the republican form of Government at 
some time or other was as certain as the rising of to-morrow’s 
sun.” 

At home there were special and contributory causes upon 
which the republican evangelists relied. The prolonged mourning 
of Queen Victoria for her German consort had been associated 
with Her Majesty’s withdrawal from nearly every public appear- 
ance of sovereignty, and had involved her in a widespread 
unpopularity. The masses were easily led to inquire for what 
purpose the stately symbols of royalty existed when the throne 
was deserted. Their attention was directed to the magnitude of 
the Civil List and to the multiplication of palaces that were never 
used, and of Court officials who were never seen. Inverting the 
neat language of Voltaire’s letter to Madame Necker, it might 
have been said : “ I] ne fallait aux Romains que panem et circenses : 
il nous suffit de panem, nous avons retranché circenses.” 

In due course a motion appeared on the order paper of the 
House of Commons, inquiring into the manner in which the 
income and allowances of the Crown were expended. The debate 
on this was at once a farce and a tumult. Mr. Gladstone was 
copious and vehement, and the Speaker impotent: while the 
subject itself never attained even the decent hearing of a purely 
speculative and abstract question. Ultimately, the wild excesses 
in Paris and the nation’s anxiety over the Prince of Wales’s illness 
combined to bring the movement to a standstill. ; 

By degrees Queen Victoria recovered her popularity. Slowly 
emerging from her retirements in the Highlands and the Isle of 
Wight, she at length reappeared in her capital, and from the date 
of her first Jubilee until her death in the second winter of the 
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South African War she enjoyed such universal love and admiration 
as made her the cynosure of every European Power. 

The development of a sovereign’s character in maintaining an 
influence on Government within the limits of the Constitution is 
of extraordinary interest. When that character expands and 


deepens, as it is slowly trained by the experience of responsibility 


and the size and bearing of political problems, it becomes a force 
with which Ministers may expect to reckon in every department 
of their official labours. Such a sovereign as Queen Victoria, 
endowed. as she was with a vigorous and active temperament, a 
retentive memory and. an abiding sense of her lofty situation, grew 
to be as shrewd an interpreter of her people’s wishes and her 
country’s necessities as the transient Minister of the day. Under- 
standing the root principles of Constitutional Monarchy, and with 
a keen appreciation of the equipoise of the various parts of the 
machinery of Government, she knew when to settle a crisis by 
compromise, and when to withstand the temper and dictation of 
a persistent councillor. 

The historian records frequent instances of the Queen’s power. 
She secured the dismissal of Lord Palmerston from office. She 
refused to sanction the appointment of an undesirable individual 
to a post in Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. She more than 
once withheld her approval of certain recommendations to 
ecclesiastical preferment. She always insisted upon her right to 
be consulted upon the appointment to the office of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. When Mr. Gladstone’s final resignation 
became known, her Private Secretary ventured to ask her whether 
the outgoing Minister would recommend. a name for his successor. 
“Not unless I ask him to do so,” was the firm reply. Nor did 
she. No more informing document of the Queen’s power of 
decision and of her knowledge of her own authority can be quoted 
than the Memorandum of March 3, 1894, in which Mr. Gladstone 
described his last audience as a Minister of the Crown. The aged 
statesman went down to Windsor prepared to advise that Lord 


Spencer should be sent for by the Queen. His biographer dryly 


observes, “ As it happened his advice was not sought,” or, as Mr. 
Gladstone wrote in his Memorandum, ‘“‘ Then came the conversa- 
tion which may be called neither here nor there. Its only material 
feature was negative.” In plainer terms it meant that the 
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Queen was not to be browbeaten by the politician. She had 
decided to choose her own Prime Minister. 

The reign of Edward VII, though brief, has supplied a good 
deal of evidence of the active influence of the Crown. The King 
succeeded to the full measure of his mother’s popularity, and his 
personal character increased it. To his high station he brought 
a temperament which charmed, and a tact which shone in all 
relations of public and private life. His sympathies were cosmo- 
politan, and his interests extended to all lands. He possessed 
and exerted a strong influence abroad which grew out of his in- 
dustry in the study of European politics, and out of his acquaint- 
ance with statesmen of every nationality. Controversy has 
arisen concerning his reputed share in the Anglo-French agree- 
ment. English politicians have characteristically denied their 
sovereign’s responsibility ; but abroad the scheme has always 
been assigned to his credit. Indeed, in the department of Foreign 
Affairs the King’s interest was keen and active, and with great 
advantage Ministers learnt to take account of his views. It is 
true that domestic politics did not attract him. At the outset of 
his reign he displayed a lively sympathy with measures for the 
advancement of social reform, and he desired through the channel 
of the King’s Speech to advertise his participation in their promo- 
tion and presentation. But his Ministers remonstrated, memo- 
randa were written, and protests pressed home. In the result, 
the King reluctantly withdrew from the field ; while his advisers 
boasted of their victory and of their professed knowledge of the 
Constitutional system. Nevertheless, the King’s influence was 
felt in many important departments of public business, and an 
audience was no perfunctory affair. In 1909, when the Lords 
rejected the Budget, His Majesty was so persuaded that a tactical 
error had been committed that he let the nation know that he 
had addressed: himself to the leaders of both Parties in order to 
avert a catastrophe. It had been well for the nation had he 
prevailed. His foresight was superior to that of his servants, his 
acumen to that of the Party Press. The blunder once committed, 
the King abstained from further action. The Government sub- 
mitted their resolutions for limiting the powers of the House of 
Lords, and brought in their Bill. The King simply acquiesced. 
He died before the fatal day when the Peers assisted in their own 
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destruction as a legislative chamber. His death was perhaps the 
greatest occasion of national mourning in the history of the 
country. A great figure had passed away, and democracy for a 
while forgot the politicians. 

In any review of the attitude of the sovereign in relation to 
his Ministry it is necessary to bear in mind the position and 
authority of the palace secretariat. An interesting chapter 
might be written on this subject, for the matter is not really 
obsolete. Until the reign of George III none of the English 
monarchs ever had a private secretary. The duty of assisting the 
sovereign in dealing with official business devolved upon the 
Principal Secretary of State. But when about the year 1805 the 
King became so blind that he was unable to read communications 
from his Ministers the appointment of a private secretary was 
found to be absolutely necessary. On the recommendation of 
Mr. Pitt, Col. Taylor was appointed to the office with a salary 
which was paid out of the Privy Purse, and was therefore never 
voted by Parliament. Not a word of complaint appears to have 
been uttered against Col. Taylor in the discharge of a novel and 
delicate duty. At the same time the office itself was regarded 
with grave dislike and suspicion in many Parliamentary quarters, 
and it only escaped challenge from consideration for the pitiable 
condition of the aged sovereign. On the establishment of the 
Regency in 1810, the Prince of Wales appointed a personal friend, 
a Member of the House of Commons, to be his private secretary 
with a salary charged on the Treasury Vote. Thereupon the 
storm broke, and a heated debate took place in the House of 
Commons upon the appointment. Ministers were closely pressed 
as to the facts of the case. A motion was put down for a copy 
of the appointment with a view of founding on it a vote of censure. 
The debate is well worth perusal, even in these days. The 
greatest objection was urged to the appointment on Constitutional 
grounds. Lord Castlereagh and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
endeavoured to allay the storm by belittling the office and by 
describing its duties as nothing more than those of an ordinary 
amanuensis. The Opposition, however, contended that it was a 
most irregular proceeding to allow the secrets of the Council to 
pass through a third person, thereby subjecting the advice of 
Ministers to the revision of a private secretary, even though he 
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was a Privy Councillor.* Defeated by a majority of seventy-six 
the Opposition renewed their attack on the appointment. They 
repeated their protest against the office being made a public 
charge with such effect that Lord Castlereagh had to give way 
and to announce in the House that the Prince Regent had been 
pleased to direct that the salary should be defrayed from his 
Privy Purse. The matter then dropped. Subsequent appoint- 
ments to the place were only mildly questioned, some controversy 
arising as to whether the King’s private secretary should be a 
Privy Councillor. When George IV desired to admit Sir William 
Knighton into the Privy Council, the proposal was opposed by 
Lord Liverpool as being most objectionable in principle and 
precedent. The Prime Minister relied on the opinion of George III, 
“who understood these matters better than any one,” that the 
King’s private secretary “should be put exactly on the footing of 
an Under-Secretary of State,” a functionary who is never a 
Privy Councillor.t 

Greville notes a delightful episode in connexion with this 
appoitment. When Sir William Knighton, whose principal 
business appears to have been to extricate the King from his 
debts, was appointed to the office of private secretary, he called 
at Apsley House to announce his good fortune to the Duke of 
Wellington, and to express the hope that his appointment would 
not be displeasing to His Grace. The Duke said he would give 
him a piece of advice: this was that he should confine himself to 
the discharge of the functions belonging to his own situation, that 
he should not in any way interfere with the Government, that as 
long as he should so conduct himself, he would do very well, but 
that if ever he were to meddle with the concerns of Ministers he 
would give them such offence that they would not suffer him to 
remain in a situation which he should thus abuse. The private 
secretary humbly thanked the great man, and then trotted off to 

* Downing Street appears to have been as little popular in those days as it is now. 
Mr. Tierney in this debate observed that, for his part, if he were to have any transactions 
with His Royal Highness he would not apply to him through the medium of the right 
honourable gentleman opposite. He would prefer the intervention of the private 
secretary to going through all the tedious frivolities of Downing Street. 

+ This statement is no longer correct. Sir Henry Ponsonby was a Privy Councillor, 
and Lord Knollys and Lord Stamfordham were both sworn of the Council in 1910. 


Under-Secretaries in these days are frequently Privy Councillors, an honour which has 
been profusely extended to every type of political retainer. 
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six inform the King, who subsequently told the Duke that he might 

ey depend upon Knighton to follow his advice ! * i 

lic Upon the accession of Queen Victoria it was determined that a 

ay she should not have the services of a private secretary, on the _ 

en ground that such an official might exercise undue influence upon { 

his her inexperienced mind, and thus might prove prejudicial to the : 

nt State. Such was the opinion of Lord Melbourne, who, however, 4 

8y assumed the duties of the office himself in spite of the protest of 

a Lord_Aberdeen that the acceptance by the Prime Minister of such 

m a position was an unconstitutional proceeding, “ being calculated 

by to impair the free exercise of the royal judgment.” After the 

nd Queen’s marriage the Government agreed that the functions of | 

II, the private secretary should devolve upon the Prince Consort. : 

he Upon his death Sir T. Biddulph, General Grey, and Sir Henry ; 
of Ponsonby successively filled the office, and as in the case of t 
a subsequent holders of the appointment their tenure of the place 4 

| attracted but little attention or criticism. 

his The position of a private secretary is largely determined by 

val the conduct of his chief, be he sovereign or Minister. Nothing is 

nis more difficult to trace than this invisible influence where it is 

ed permitted to have play. Nothing is more potent than this 

of _ influence—this don fatal de familiarité—where timidity or indiffer- 

Id ence mark the character upon which it is brought to bear. There 

ve have been occasions during the present reign when Ministers have 

to found in the near neighbourhood of the sovereign the means of 

at persuasion to courses which they have recommended in the 

as interest of place and faction. Independence of judgment, impar- 

ut tial appreciation of a situation, and a correct estimate of a problem 

he have alike been disturbed by counsel based on political motives 

to or largely determined by fear. When this combination of private 

te secretary with Ministers is operative it is, perhaps, unreasonable 

to to look to the Crown for any effort of resistance or remonstrance. 

ae Everything has to yield to the joint pressure of Downing Street 

i and the Household, and the royal judgment—to use Lord Aber- 

ht deen’s phrase—is hopelessly stifled and checked. 

- The main strength of the Crown lies, no doubt, in its symbolic 

or, Tepresentation of the Imperial idea. It is the emblem of national 


unity ; it is the inspiration of the national purpose. No originat- 
* Greville Memoirs, vol. i, p. 74. 
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ing faculties are required of the monarch in the field of legislation 
or in the conduct of public affairs. Under the Constitution he is 
not expected to encroach on Ministerial functions or to interfere 
in the complex machinery of Government. And yet although the 
kingly office has undergone complete transformation since Parlia- 
mentary Government has taken the place of the sovereign’s 
personal responsibility, the duties of Royalty are still vital if less 
conspicuous. The Crown has this great advantage. The most 
enlightened Minister of the day has to think of his Party and the 
power and fortunes of his Party. His judgment is necessarily 
warped by such considerations. His conduct is insensibly deter- 
mined by them. But the sovereign has no such cares. As the 
permanent head of the nation he is only concerned with its welfare, 
its honour, and its destiny. In a crisis he can do much to moderate 
Party differences and to encourage patriotism, and as an impartial 
interpreter of public opinion he can exercise, if he will, a profound 
influence upon his advisers, and indirectly upon those agencies 
on which they depend. 

In time of war the exalted situation of the sovereign calls for 
the performance of certain acts of State, which peculiarly apper- 
tain to the royal office. The presence of the King with his, troops 
or with his naval forces: his constant appearance in his capital 
and the principal towns of the country: his public association 
with those engaged in every philanthropic effort for the alleviation 
of distress—these duties, while they entail heavy burdens and 
may involve some personal risks, become, if cheerfully discharged, 
the opportunity for stimulating a healthy expression of loyalty on 
the part of the people for their ruler. The display of pomp and 
circumstance of power, accompanied by the manifestation of 
kindly feelings, is never so necessary as in the crisis of a war. If 
by these means devotion is not stimulated and attachment to the 
dynasty attracted, there is left unfulfilled a part which no one 
can undertake in the sovereign’s stead. No Prime Minister 
can rival the King in the glory of ceremonial ; no one can vie 
with him in his unapproachable dignity. But the politicians of 
to-day will not have it. It seams as if they were bent on casting 
their bleak shadow over the Crown. So far from encouraging the 
King to take the first place before the eyes of his subjects, and to 
exhibit all the attributes of a manly and sympathetic sovereignty 
in the nation’s life-and-death struggle, every effort is made to 
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obscure the Throne. The Press are charged week by week 
with warnings against public reference to His Majesty’s move- 
ments, and all the machinery of an obscurantist censorship is 
directed to conceal his existence from his subjects at home 
and abroad. | 

If the Crown and its personal secretariat cannot prevail against 
the operations of the Press Bureau there are other spheres where 
issue might be joined with the political Mandarins of the hour. 
The real title to popular favour which the present Government 
obtained at the outset of its career was that to the exclusion of 
all else it would bend its energies and strain all its resources to the 
prosecution of the war. With this end in view it was hoped that 
all legislative projects would have been postponed, and that 
Home Rule, electoral reform, and other familiar pieces of the 
Party chessboard would have been decently laid aside. Not so, 
however. Playing the game of their disaffected and distracted 
opponents the Government have been seduced to engage in the 
familiar Party struggle. Ministers spend their days with the 
draftsman and occupy themselves with deputations, conferences, 
and committees. They complain of overwork, but their fatigue 
is largely due to the claims of the wire-puller and the clamour of 
the election agent. The necessities of the fighting forces, the 
insistent needs of a population in sight of hunger, are postponed. 
to the detailed demands of the Party organization, and the 
mingled cajolery and terrorism of disloyal Nationalists below the 
gangway. Here was an occasion for the authority of the Crown. 
Is the idea too violent ? Surely not. A royal message might have 
summoned to the palace the Prime Minister and the principal 
Secretaries of State. There the King would have firmly intimated 
to his advisers that in the interest of the nation he could approve 
none of their legislative schemes during the progress of the war, and 
that he must request his Ministers to concentrate their undivided 
attention upon those measures only which were calculated to secure 
an early victory for our arms. He would have asserted that to 
move in these political matters only provokes futile and irritating 
discussions at a time when the union of the nation is the first 
necessity, and that it was absurd to discuss a franchise with the 
enemy at our gates. Ministers might have remonstrated. They 
might even, mirabile dictu, have threatened. resignation: but His 
Majesty’s decree would have rested on the secure foundation of the 
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nation’s approval. He would have rightly gauged the mind of his 
subjects. He would have had his people at home and of every 
clime behind him. A royal rescript announcing His Majesty’s 
commands would have been welcomed by a nation which recog- 
nized. that the Throne was still an operative part of the Constitu- 
tion, and that it had a title to their affection superior to the 
troubled and ambiguous designs of the political representatives 
of a decaying and discredited Parliament. 

Again, when Ministers applied to the Crown as the fountain 
of honour, the sovereign might surely have taken a decision 
which would have commanded wellnigh universal approbation. 
It had been well if at the beginning of the war the politicians had 
been informed that the moratorium extended to their political 
debts. That Garters, Ribands, Peerages, Privy Councillorships, 
Baronetcies, and Knighthoods must all wait, and that peace for 
the time must be made with the hungry parvenu and the jobbing 
mediocrity. ‘‘ Business as usual” was a bad motto: ‘“ Honours as 
usual ” almost worse. It has been sickening to peruse the Honours 
lists during the war, and to read of the rewards bestowed upon 
the crawling race of toadies and place-hunters in newspapers 
crammed with casualty lists and the records of shattered homes. 
Here the sovereign would have been on safe ground. He would 
have informed the Prime Minister that the only Honours he could 
undertake to consider would be those assigned to distinguished 
officers of the Fighting Services: that expectant peers, and peers 
expectant, bello durante, must stand aside, and that it was useless 
to press him with the claims of some persistent nobleman or the 
ambition of a loquacious commoner. It is an open secret that 
some show of resistance was lately made to a peerage which 
rested only on the undisclosed services rendered to the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If only that 
resistance had been maintained, it had been an easy and popular 
victory for the sovereign. Ministers might have threatened and 
blustered, but the King held all the cards. He could have taught 
the politicians a salutary lesson: he would have shown them that 
he was not afraid of the public judgment on his refusal to oblige 
them. But in truth there would have been no crisis over the 
Beaverbrook peerage. There was, moreover, some humour in the 
situation, and the public would have laughed it away. | 

So far the instances given are those where it is submitted that 
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the sovereign might have asserted an authority he undoubtedly 

ed alike for the benefit of his country and for the proper 
discipline of the Ministry. He would have met the initiative of 
the politicians with a negative which would have been endorsed 
by his subjects. He would have proved the value of the kingly 
office in a limited monarchy. But the war provided yet another 
opportunity for the display of the royal authority. At the very 
outset of the national crisis expulsions from the Garter and the 
annulment of the peerages of German princelets should have 
been undertaken without waiting for the prompting of irresponsible 
individuals. It only required the co-operation of Ministers with 
the Crown for the abatement of the scandal, and the public would 
have hailed with rapture a step of signal justice to the nation, and 
one of striking testimony to the credit of the Throne. But the 
politicians were indifferent, if not averse, to the policy. When 
hostile critics have made play with stories of dynastic influences 
in high places, a graceless Ministry have never discouraged the 
insinuations. On the contrary, they have found in them a specious 
excuse for their own failures, and they have allowed the gossip of 
the irresponsible to prejudice the reputation of the Royal Family. 
Such conduct is, of course, not alien to the Ministerial mind ; but 
it would have been of no effect had the Crown recognized its true 
supremacy in the matter and had asserted an independence 
calculated to serve the popularity of an illustrious house, and to 
prove its sympathy with the reasonable expectations of the 
people. 

The lessons of adversity, like other unwelcome lessons, are 
learnt but slowly, and in that stern lore the English people may 
have been but inept scholars. But resolute and active spirits 
among them may be trained by circumstances of alarm and 
danger to appreciate the consequences arising out of the uncon- 
trolled actions of professional politicians. The long neglect to 
provide for the defence of the realm against the foreign enemy, 
the undue pre-eminence acquired by men whose title to office 
rests upon the reputation for debating loquacity, and the corrupt 
arrangements for maintaining and developing the secret machinery 
of political organizations have combined to shake the general 
credit of the Parliamentary system. 

In England it is not the Crown which is on its trial, rather is 
it the professional politicians who claim to draw their authority 
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from the suffrages of an indifferent democracy, and who rate 
themselves at a far higher value than that which is put upon 
them by the mass of their countrymen. The war has made a 
sorry exhibition of British Ministers. They have had an abso- 
lutely free hand. They have asked nothing of the proletariat 
which has not been freely given them; they have held sway in 
an abject Parliament, and have been tolerated by an obliging 
people. And yet theirs has been a concrete record of failure and 
blunder in every issue they have essayed to handle. They were 
passive spectators of the brooding tempest. They have been 
helpless and hopeless workmen in the storm. 

When, therefore, a sensational sophister recommends a move- 
ment in favour of a republican method of Government, it would 
gratify the curious to be informed if the same gentry are to be 
entrusted with power who now possess it. Are those who have 
monopolized and huckstered offices and salaries to have their 
tenure prolonged and their title confirmed ? Is the Crown to be 
weakened so that politicians may flourish and pursue the ruling 
spirit of their existence? If so, it is but an example the more of 
the familiar truth that political changes are seldom the result of 
any profound policy, but spring from impulses unheeded and 
misunderstood by those who are the dupes of the conceit and the 
fraud of the agitator. 

The union of Parliamentarians and demagogues is fatal. They 
may agree for a while, but it is a dangerous truce. Permanent 
reconcilement is impossible. They may concur in the elimination 
of the Crown, but with this the revolutionaries will never be 
content. Revolutions, as Burke said, are favourable to confisca- 
tion. In a convulsion the capitalist and the financier will perish, 
and the investments of the rich and the savings of the poor will be 
sacrificed. A picture was once drawn of the deluge which might 
submerge the monarchy and destroy the social and political fabric 
of the Empire. It was pointed out that revolution has different 
results in different countries. Whereas in some States in- 
stitutions might be uprooted, society erased, and desolation and 
disaster ensue, nevertheless there existed a power of recovery. 
But the -England of history, the England that has flourished 
under the play of a flexible Constitution, if once reduced to a name 
and a geographical expression, can never begin again. 

PRUDENS 


ON LEAGUES TO ENFORCE PEACE * 


[At a time when the floodgates of Flapdoodle are open and pro- 
fessional Pacifists on both sides of the Atlantic are once anew 
demonstrating thew wability to understand the world in which 
they live, the readers of the National Review will welcome the robust 
common sense with which Senator Cabot Lodge dealt with their 
vagaries. His speech gains from the fact that since it was spoken 
yet another Pacifist Government has drifted into war. Nevertheless 
Pacifisis continue to talk as though we were at peace !/—Epitor, 
National Review.] 

... As I understand it, the President is aiming at two 
objects, both in the highest degree admirable—to bring to an 
end the war now raging in Europe, and to make provision for 
the future and permanent peace of the world. It is to the promo- 
tion of the second purpose that he proposes action on the part 
of the United States, saying that we should frankly formulate 
the conditions upon which this Government would feel justified 
in asking our people to approve its firm and solemn adherence 
to a league for peace... . 

Let us now consider what has already been done in behalf of 
world peace, and what it is proposed we shall do in the future, 
because that question has been forced upon us. All international 
associations or agreements for the promotion of the world’s peace 
have hitherto been voluntary ; that is, there has been no sanction 
behind the decisions of the international tribunals or behind the 
international agreements. If any signatory of the agreements 
or treaties, or any party to an arbitration, declined to be bound 
by a decision of the tribunal which had been created, or by the 
provisions of an international convention, there was no means of 
compelling such signatory to abide by them, a fact which has 
been most dismally demonstrated since this war began. 


* Extracts from a speech delivered by Senator Lodge in the Senate at Washington 
on February 1, 
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The chief practical result of international associations for the 
promotion of peace has taken the form of arrangements for the 
arbitration of disputed questions. The subjects of these arbitra- 
tions have been limited, and the submission of the nations to the 
international tribunals and their decisions has been purely volun- 
tary. Much good has been obtained by voluntary arbitration. 
Many minor questions which a hundred years ago led to reprisals, 
and sometimes to war, have been removed from the region of 
armed hostilities and brought within the range of peaceable settle- 
ment. Voluntary arbitrations, which have gone on in steadily 
increasing number, and in the promotion of which the United 
States has played a large, creditable, and influential part, have 
now reached, as they were certain to do, their natural limits; 
that is, they have been made to cover in practice all the questions 
which can at present be covered by voluntary arbitration. 

The efforts which have been made to carry voluntary arbitra- 
tion beyond its proper sphere—like our recent treaties, involving 
a year’s delay, and attempting to deal with the vital interests of 
nations—are useless, but by no means harmless. They are 
distinctly mischievous, because in time of stress and peril no 
nation would regard them, and a treaty which cannot be or will 
not be scrupulously fulfilled is infinitely worse than no treaty at 
all. No greater harm can be done to the cause of peace between 
the nations than to make treaties which will not be under all 
conditions scrupulously observed. The disregard of treaties is a 
most prolific cause of war. Nothing has done more to envenom 
feeling in the present war or to prolong it than the disregard of 
the treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium and the further 
disregard of The Hague Conventions, for this has implanted in 
the minds of men the belief that treaties bring no settlement, and 
are not worth the paper upon which they are written ; that the 
only security of peace is to be found in the destruction of the 
enemy, and in placing an opponent in a physical condition where 
he is unable to renew war, because there is no assurance of safety 
in a duly ratified treaty. 

If, then, voluntary arbitration and voluntary agreements, by 
convention or otherwise, without any sanction have reached 
their limits, what is the next step? There is only one possible 
advance, and that is to put a sanction behind the decision of an 
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international tribunal or behind an agreement of the nations ; 
in other words, to create a power to enforce the decree of the 
international courts or the provisions of the international agree- 
ments. There is no other solution. 

I have given a great deal of thought to this question, and I 
admit that at first it seemed to me that it might be possible to 
put force behind the world’s peace. The peace and order of 
towns and cities, of States and nations, are all maintained by 
force. The force may not be displayed—usually there is no 
necessity for doing so—but order exists in our towns, in our cities, 
in our States, and in our nation, and the decrees of our courts 
are enforced solely because of the existence of overwhelming force 
behind them. It is known that behind the decrees of the courts 
of the United States there is an irresistible force. If the peace 
of the world is to be maintained as the peace of a city or the 
internal peace of a nation is maintained, it must be maintained 
in the same way—by force. To make an agreement among the 
nations for the maintenance of peace and leave it to each nation 
to decide whether its force should be used im a given case to 
prevent war between two or more other nations of the world 
does not advance us at all; we are still under the voluntary 
system. 

There is no escape from the conclusion that if we are to go 
beyond purely voluntary arbitration and purely voluntary agree- 
ments, actual international force must be placed behind the 
decisions or the agreements. There is no half-way house to stop 
at. The system must be either voluntary or there must be force 
behind the agreement or the decision. It makes no difference 
whether that force is expressed by armies and navies, or by 
economic coercion, as suggested by Sir Frederick Pollock. It is 
always force, and it is of little consequence whether the recalcitrant 
nation is brought to obedience by armed men and all the circum- 
stance of war, or by commercial ruin, popular suffering, and 
perhaps starvation, inflicted by the major force of mankind under 
the direction of the League for Peace. It is ever and always 
force. 

Every one must feel, as I do, the enormous importance of 
securing in some way the peace of the world and relieving the 
future of humanity from such awful struggles as that which is 
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now going on in Europe, but if the only advance is to be made 
through the creation of an international force, we are brought 
face to face with the difficulties of that system. The President 
sees this clearly. He proposes that we should adhere to a league 
for peace, and then says: 


It will be absolutely necessary that a force be created as guarantor of the per- 
manency of the settlement so much greater than the force of any nation now engaged 
or any alliance hitherto formed or projected, that no nation, no probable combination 
of nations, could face or withstand it. Ifthe peace presently to be made is to endure, 
it must be a peace made secure by the organized major force of mankind. 


Nothing could be plainer or more direct than that statement, 
and if we are to advance from the voluntary stage it must be, 
as the President says, by a league for peace behind which is the 
organized. major force of mankind. I fully agree with the Presi- 
dent that if we are to have a league such as he describes, and are 
to enforce peace, it must be done in just the way he has stated. 
As a general proposition nothing could be more attractive for 
those who desire the peace of the world. I confess that when I 
first began to consider it some two years ago it presented great 
attractions to me, but the more I have thought about it the more 
serious the difficulties in the way of its accomplishment seem 
to be. 

This is a matter which cannot be determined by verbal ad- 
herence to a general principle. Everything here depends upon 
the details. In the first place, a league to enforce the peace of 
the world and create a major force of mankind to carry out the 
purposes of the league must be made by treaty or convention 
among the nations agreeing. The agreement must be of the most 
solemn and binding kind. When disputes arise among nations, 
whether such nations are members of the league or not, those 
disputes must either be determined by an international tribunal 
created by the treaties agreed to by the members of the league, 
or they must be settled by representatives of the league after 
due consideration. So far all is simple. 

It is no new thing to create international tribunals or to make 
agreements as to methods to be employed in war, the rights of 
neutrals, and the many other subjects now covered by the volun- 
tary Hague Conventions. The first difficulty comes when the 
league is confronted by the refusal of a nation involved in dispute 
with another nation to abide by the decision of the league when 
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that decision has been rendered by an international tribunal, or 
in any other way. Submission to such a decision can only be 
compelled as submission to a decision of the court is compelled— 
by force—in this case the organized major force of mankind. 
If, therefore, a decision has been made in a dispute between 
nations by the tribunal and authority of the league, all the 
members of the league are bound by their treaties to contribute 
their share towards the enforcement of the decision, and if a 
recalcitrant nation resists, it means war and the vindication of 
the power of the league which has the control of the major force 
of organized mankind. The authorities of the league would, of 
necessity, have the power to call on every member of the league 
to send out its quota to the forces of the league, and the nations 
forming the league would find themselves, of necessity, involved 
in war. 

e first question that would occur to any one of us is what 
the numbers of the league force will be. I will not venture a 
guess myself, but I will quote the opinion of Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart, the distinguished historian, a close student and 
high authority on all American policies, and a most friendly 
critic of the President’s Address. In a very interesting article 
in the New York Times of January 28, 1917, Professor Hart 
says : 

He [the President] does incline toward the general plan which is pushed by the 
League to Enforce Peace. For, he says, “ It will be absolutely necessary that a force 
be created as a guarantor of the permanency of the settlement so much greater than 
the force of any nation now engaged, or any alliance hitherto formed or projected, 
that no nation, no probable combination, could face or withstand it.” If that means 


anything definite, it means an international police force of not less than 5,000,000 men, 
in which the share of the United States would be at least 500,000. 


There is the estimate of a dispassionate and competent observer. 
Will it not be worth while to pause a moment before we commit 
ourselves to an army of 500,000 men, to be held ready for war 
at the pleasure of other nations in whose councils we shall have 
but one vote if we are true to the President’s policy of the equality 
of nations ? 

Arrangements would have to be made for the command of 
the forces of the league, and that commander would have to be 
taken from some one of the signatory nations. The quota or 
units of the international army and navy would have to be 
inspected at least annually. The inspectors would be of necessity 
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officers of the league’s army and navy. Are we ready to have 
our army and navy inspected and reported upon at regular 
intervals by the officers of foreign services? It may be said 
by those who wish to have the world’s peace assured by force, 
without using force to do it, why conjure up these phantoms of 
unpleasant possibilities ? My reply is that they are not phantoms, 
but simply the realities which it is our duty to uncover, and upon 
which the whole scheme is founded. : 

You cannot make effective a league for peace, “supported by 
the organized major force of mankind,” by language or high- 
sounding phrases, which fall so agreeably upon the ears, when 
there is no thought behind it. The forces of the league must 
consist of an army and navy. They must have rifles and machine- 
guns and cannon, battleships and battle cruisers, submarines and 
aeroplanes, and all the terrific machinery of modern war. They 
cannot set that machinery in motion by “ calling spirits from the 
vasty deep,” like Glendower. They must have men of flesh and 
blood to man their ships and fight their guns, and these men 
must be officered and commanded. Then when they order these 
forces to move they can enforce peace, and they will do it by 
war, if necessary, in which each member of the league must bear 
its part. Representatives of the league would thus be vested 
with the authority to make war and to put the league forces 
under the control of some commander whom they should select. 


If we are to adhere to the principle of the equality of nations | 


laid down by the President, each nation, great and small, having 
equality of rights, would have an equal voice in the decision of 
the league, and a majority would set the forces of the league in 
motion. It might happen that the majority would be composed 
of the smaller and weaker nations, who, if they are to have equality 
of rights, would thus be enabled to precipitate the greater nations 
into war, into a war perhaps with one of the greatest nations of 
the league. In the present state of human nature and public 
opinion is it probable that any nation will bind itself to go to 
war at the command of other nations and furnish its army and 
navy to be disposed of as the majority of other nations may see 
fit? It seems to me that it is hardly possible, and yet in what 
other way can we come to the practical side of this question ? 

In what other way are you to enforce the decisions of the 
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league? If you undertake to limit the questions of disputes 
between nations which the league shall decide, you will not be 
able to go beyond the limits already imposed in voluntary arbitra- 
tion and there will be no need of force. If a real advance is to 
be made, you must go beyond those limitations, you must agree 
to submit to the decision of the league questions which no nation 
will now admit to be arbitrable. You would be compelled, if a 
decree of the league were resisted, to go to war without any 
action on the part of Congress, and wholly on the command of 
other nations. 

We are all anxious to promote peace in every possible way, 
but if we are to maintain the peace of the world by force it can 
only be maintained in the way I have described, and no amount 
of shouting about the blessings of peace will relieve us from the 
obligations or the necessities imposed by putting force behind 
the peace of the world as we put it behind the peace of a city. 

Let us now consider this plan from our own point of view 
alone, and with reference solely to the United States. The policy 
of the United States hitherto has been the policy laid down by 
Washington, and its corollary expressed in the Message of President 
Monroe. Washington declared that we had a set of interests 
separate from those of Europe, and that European political ques- 
tions did not concern us. Monroe declared that we had a set 
of questions which did not concern Europe, and that, as we did 
not meddle with Europe, Europe must not meddle with us. 
These doctrines were approved and stated with great force and 
explicitness by Jefferson. From the time of their enunciation 
these policies have been followed and adhered to by the United 
States... . 

We are now invited to depart from it by giving our adherence 
to a league for peace when the present war closes, without knowing 
how far it is proposed to go or what is to be demanded of us. If 
an effective league for peace among the nations is to be made it 
must be one backed by the force which the President has described. 
. Are we prepared to commit ourselves to a purely general proposi- 
tion without knowing where we are going or what is to be demanded 
of us, except that we shall be compelled to furnish our quota of 
military and naval forces to the service of a league in which we 
shall have but one voice ? We are asked to place ourselves in 
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a position where our military forces could be used for war by 
the decree of other nations. This would be a very momentous 
step. ... 

When we have taken steps to ensure our own peace and have 
national defences sufficient for that purpose, the next step, if 
we are to become members of this league for peace, would be to 
put our national forces, or a portion of them, at the disposition 
of the league under conditions established by the terms of the 
treaty which creates the league. If we are not prepared to take 
these obligations ; if we are not ready to submit questions which 
we consider of vital interest to the decision of the league ; if we 
are not fully prepared to carry out all our obligations which a 
league for peace would necessarily require, we had better restrict 
ourselves to the voluntarily arbitration, which we know can be 
carried out, until the people of the United States are ready to 
go further... . 

If such a league is formed, it must deal with questions of 
vital interest and go beyond the limitations of voluntary agree- 
ments, for if it does not there will be no advance on the present 
conditions. Assume that such a league has been formed, with 
the powers which I have outlined. China and Japan, we will 
say, acting on the principles of the brotherhood of man which 
this league is to embody, come before the representatives of the 
league and demand for their people the right of free emigration 
to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, which now practically 
exclude them. Suppose the league decides that the people of 
China and Japan ought not to be deprived of the right to migrate 
anywhere, and that Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, backed 
by England, decline to accept this decision. The league will 
then proceed. to enforce its decision, and we shall find ourselves 
obliged to furnish our quota to a force which will compel the 
admission of Asiatic labour to Canada. Are we prepared to 
make war upon Canada in such a cause as this, our quota of the 
forces of the league perhaps being under the command of a 
Japanese commander ? 

Let us turn the question the other way. Suppose the Asiatic 
Powers demand the free admission of their labour to the United 
States, and we resist, and the decision of the league goes against 
us, are we going to accept it? Is it possible that any one who 
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wishes to preserve our standards of life and labour can be drawn 
into a scheme, veiled by glittering and glancing generalities, 
which would take from us our sovereign right to decide alone 
and for ourselves the vital question of the exclusion of Mongolian 
and Asiatic labour ? 

These are not fanciful cases drawn from the region of the 
imagination. They are actual, living questions of the utmost 
vitality and peril to-day. In them is involved that deepest of 
human instincts which seeks not only to prevent an impossible 
competition in labour but to maintain the purity of the race. 
Are we prepared to make any agreement which would put us in 
such a position as that ? Before we give our adhesion to a league 
for peace let us consider all these contingencies. The time will 
not be wasted which we give to such consideration. 

I hear already the clamour of those who have been shrieking 
for peace at any price and denouncing all armaments rising around 
us with the passionate demand that we shall immediately join 
a league for peace, about the details of which they neither know 
nor care, but which will compel the establishment of large naval 
and military forces and which may plunge us into war in any 
quarter of the globe at any moment at the bidding of other 
nations. Such is the magic of a word to those who are content 
with vocal sounds, and ask only that the word they love be 
shouted with sufficient loudness. But they, too, if they persist, 
will meet the day when words are vain, when there is no help 
or shelter in language, and when they must face relentless, 
unforgiving realities. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


I was fortunate enough to be in Russia with the Anglo-Russian 
Hospital for eighteen months previous to the Revolution, and 
during that time I had ample opportunity of hearing many 
expressions of opinion. When the Revolution burst it came as 
a surprise, as although for the few months preceding the out- 
break people of all classes talked freely of a possible revolution 
the general opinion was that nothing would take place until after 
the war. Professor Miliukov, in his famous speech delivered in the 
Duma on November 14, said: “ You cannot conduct a domestic 
war when you are fighting an external enemy.” Strikes and 
disturbances were feared at the opening of the Duma in February, 
but the streets were placarded with appeals to workmen to 
refrain from making demonstrations which might affect the 
efficient conduct of the war. It was thought inadvisable to 
hamper the Duma when it first met by riots which might provide 
the Emperor with an excuse for closing it altogether; an act 
which would probably have fanned the smouldering flame of 
discontent into a blaze of revolution all over the country. 

_ All through the winter, which was of a severity unknown 
since the year of Napoleon’s Russian campaign, the food question 
grew more and more acute. Owing, apparently, to bad organiza- 
tion and scarcity of transport there was a real shortage of bread. 
Prices had gone up by leaps and bounds. Some of the necessities 
of life were very difficult to obtain. It was a common sight to 
see long lines of women, children, and even well-dressed people 
outside a baker’s shop waiting for bread or sugar. Frequently 
they waited patiently for hours, notwithstanding a bitter tempera- 
ture of 30 to 50 degrees of frost, taking up their stand as early 
as 2 a.m. (the shops opened at 8 a.m.) in order to make certain 
of getting bread. All day these long queues of patient and shiver- 
ing people were to be seen outside the bread-shops. Small wonder 
that the people began to be restive with a Government that did 
nothing to ameliorate this state of affairs. 

For some time past the Government had been greatly dis- 
credited, especially since Rasputin’s death, by revelations of the 
sinister and evil influence that he was known to have po 
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with many high officials, in particular with Protopopoff, the much- 
hated and mistrusted Minister of the Interior, who was held 
responsible for the food shortage. 

The immediate incidents that led to the Revolution were 
comparatively trivial. On Thursday afternoon, March 8 
(February 23, Russian date), a poor woman entered a bread- 
shop on the Morskaia, the Bond Street of Petrograd, and 
asked for bread. She was told that there was none. On leaving 
the shop she saw some in the window; she broke the window 
and took it. A general, passing in his motor, stopped and remon- 
strated with her. A crowd at once collected, and the incident 
ended by the general’s motor being smashed. The crowd, increas- 
ing in size all the time, then paraded the streets, asking for bread. 
The same afternoon, on the other side of the river, where the 
working men and factories are, a factory hand on his return home 
beat his wife because she had failed to procure bread for his meal. 
The neighbouring women ran in and confirmed the woman’s story 
that she had waited several hours outside a bread-shop only to 
be told on gaining admission that there was none. The men 
joined in the discussion and agreed that it was not the woman’s 
fault, and that it was better to strike and make a demonstration 
in the streets, demanding bread. 

On Friday, March 9, nothing unusual happened until midday, 
when crowds began to collect, composed of a large number of 
well-to-do people as well as working men. Strong patrols of 
Cossacks were in the streets quietly riding among the people, 
who were all in the best of humour. No greater acts of 
violence took place than the overturning of one or two trams, 
and the removal of the driving handles of many others, thereby 
causing the tram service to be very irregular during that day. 
In the afternoon on the Nevski, opposite the Kasan Cathedral, 
a big crowd assembled. The Prefect of Police, driving up in his 
car, ordered the officer commanding a patrol of Cossacks to charge 
the people with drawn swords. The officer replied, “ Sir, I cannot 
give such an order, for the people are only asking for bread.” 
Whereupon the people shamed loudly, and were cheered in return 
by the Cossacks. 

On Saturday, March 10, the Duma had a more or less quiet 
sitting, at which the situation was discussed. The Minister of 
Agriculture made a speech, saying that there was plenty of bread 
in the town, but that through faulty distribution many of the 
small bakeries had been overlooked. The organization of the 
food-supply was then handed over by the Government to the 
municipal authorities. 

Towards twelve o’clock great crowds collected again, the 
factory hands having all come out on strike. The Cossacks 
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treated the people with great gentleness and refused to 
charge or use their whips. In many places they received an 
ovation, such sympathetic conduct on their part being almost 
unknown in Russian history. On one occasion when a Cossack 
fell off his horse the crowd gently picked him up and put him 
on again. Very different was the behaviour of the police, who 
used the backs of their swords in their efforts to prevent crowds 
assembling. In the afternoon an officer in an tstvostchik, who 
had evidently annoyed the people, was suddenly removed from 
his istvostchik and swallowed up by the crowd. e, who witnessed 
the scene, wondered what had happened to him, when his sword, 
bent double, was lifted over the heads of the crowd from hand 
to hand and dropped into the Fontanka Canal, after which he 
was allowed to go free. In the evening about five o’clock a man 
was killed on the Anitchkoff Bridge, probably by a shot from a 
policeman in a window. Half an hour later one of the heads of 
the police was killed by a bomb on the Nevski. Some shooting 
took place by the police in various parts of the town, and the 
Cossacks charged the crowds. Martial law was proclaimed and 

osters put up in the streets warning people to keep to their 
mee next day. At night the lights were extinguished on the 
Nevski, and. a searchlight played down the street from the 
Admiralty. 

Sunday was a glorious, sunny, cloudless day, and as on the 
two previous mornings no crowd collected until midday. Every- 
thing seemed quiet, and although we had been told that something 
would happen at three o’clock, we hoped a peaceful arrangement 
would be arrived at, as the municipality had been entrusted with 
the distribution of food. About three o’clock, on looking out 
of the hospital windows on the Nevski, we saw crowds walking 
about in the same rather aimless, good-humoured way as on 
Friday and Saturday, and although when lined up across the 
Nevski about ten deep they could easily have been moved by 
half a dozen men on horseback riding through them, the police, 
one hundred yards farther down the road, lay down in the snow 
and fired a volley into the people, who all fell on to their faces 
and crawled away on their hands and knees into the side streets, 
leaving about a dozen killed and wounded. It was a case of 
quite unnecessary provocation on the part of the police, as the 
people had done nothing to merit the attack, and until we saw 
the killed and wounded we thought the police had fired blank 
cartridges. At the same hour all the way up the Nevski and 


also in other parts of Petrograd the soldiers and police took 
similar action. There was a rumour that the police were dressed 
up as soldiers in order to make the people believe that it was the 
troops who fired upon them, and not the police. Whether this 
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was true or not I do not know. Ambulances were carrying 
wounded up and down the Nevski all the afternoon. The bridges 
over the Neva were guarded with machine-guns and troops, but 
this did not prevent the workmen coming over from the other 
side, across the frozen river. 

On Monday, at about 10 a.m.,,two regiments revolted. They 
killed one or two of their officers and disarmed the rest. The 
crowds were very great, and one long procession composed of 
regiments without officers, and hundreds of workmen, marched 
up the Nevski to the Duma. Many were carrying red flags. 
News had come that the Duma had been closed by the Emperor. 
The revolutionaries surrounded the building and refused to allow 
the deputies to leave before a solution had been found for the 
existing state of affairs. From about midday Monday there was 
heavy fighting all over the town, especially round the Duma, 
the Nevski, and the streets leading into it. Early in the day, 
after a short resistance, the revolutionaries seized the Arsenal, 
and General Matusoff, head of the Arsenal Stores, was killed. 
They also broke into the prisons, releasing not only all the political 
prisoners, but the criminal prisoners as well. They burned the 
Court of Justice with all the records, and destroyed many of the 
police stations. The fire-engines were turned back and not 
allowed. to extinguish fires. 

Since Friday the Anglo-Russian Hospital, situated on the 
Nevski, where the Anitchkoff Bridge crosses the Fontanka Canal, 
had had a guard of about seventy of the Simennovsky Guards. 
The hospital occupies a part of the palace of the Grand Duke 
Dmitri Pavlovitch, who had been banished to Persia by the 
Emperor owing to his having been implicated in Rasputin’s 
murder. At one o’clock on Monday these men left the palace 
and joined the revolutionaries, and the following regiments went 
over to the side of the people: Volynsky, Preobrazhensky, 
Kekholmsky, Livtosky, a Sappers, making altogether about 
25,000 men. During the afternoon there was a stiff fight between 
two regiments who had remained loyal and the revolutionaries, 
but it ended in their joining the rebel troops. 

All through Monday ss the following forty-eight hours there 
was a great deal of fighting. It was interesting to see big motor- 
lorries going round the town distributing arms and ammunition 
to soldiers and civilians alike. Red flags were now to be seen 
everywhere. The soldiers tied strips of red to their bayonets ; 
the civilians wore red armlets or streamers from their buttonholes. 
The police were armed with machine-guns which had been placed 
several weeks before on roofs and in attics of houses commandi 
the peters thoroughfares. Machine-guns had also been ari 
on the Duma building, and even on the churches and on St. 
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Isaac’s Cathedral. Ample supplies of provisions had been stored 
so as to enable the police to hold out any length of time. No 
doubt Protopopoff thought that by these precautions he would 
be able to control any rising that might occur, whether it was 
due to the policy of the Government or not. It was very difficult 
to locate the machine-guns, and on Monday night the crowd 
broke into a part of Dmitri Pavlovitch’s palace, thinking that 
the police were firing a machine-gun from the roof. A general 
belonging to the Grand Duke’s suite, after having: given them 
his. sword and revolver, assured them that there was no gun on 
the roof, but that they were welcome to go and search for them- 
selves. This they were unwilling to do, for it was not very 
healthy during these days to be seen on the roof of a house, as 
a fresh crowd coming up the street were apt immediately to open 
fire. Two or three different crowds came that night, all thinking 
the same thing, but they were very good and went peaceably 
away on hearing that it was the English hospital. Red Cross 
flags were hung outside the hospital, and the doors left open all 
night so that any one could come in who wished to do so. 

We saw two interesting things on Monday across the Anitch- 
koff Bridge on the Nevski. The first was a company of men 
coming up the Fontanka Canal with an officer at their head, 
whilst from the opposite direction came a motor-lorry crowded 
with revolutionary troops. Before they met it was evident that 
the revolutionaries did not know on which side the soldiers were. 
The latter hesitated, and their officer turned round and spoke 
to them. There was a dramatic pause, and then the officer took 
off his belt and his sword, cut the belt into little pieces, stamped 
it in the snow, and walked off at the head of his men, in company 
with the motor-lorry. The other incident occurred as a regiment 
of Cossacks rode up the Nevski at a walk. The light was just 
fading and they looked almost ghostlike, coming out of the grey 
mist on their grey horses, with their lances at rest. We were 
admiring the picture they made, when a mor peg close at 
hand opened fire. Instantly the men galloped off, lying low on 
their horse’s necks, but not before two saddles were emptied. 

On Tuesday morning all the workmen were armed. Practi- 
cally all the troops in Petrograd had sided with the revolutionaries, 
but three companies and some light artillery defended the Admi- 
ralty, where most of the Cabinet Ministers were in hiding. These 
troops did not join the Revolution until Wednesday morning. 
There was an amusing sight of a motor-lorry careering down the 
Nevski at 7 a.m. with a machine-gun on it, an hour when the 
street was practically deserted, but this did not prevent the men 
from firing the machine-gun as hard as they could as they went 
along. They with their machine-gun were having a “ joy ride! ” 
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Yo Hotel, the biggest hotel in Petrograd, which had been taken over 
ld by the Government several months before and turned into a 
- military hotel. At 2 a.m. that morning the revolutionaries had 
It threatened the hotel, but had gone away after having received 
° three guarantees: (1) That nobody would fire from the hotel ; 


(2) that there were only officers on leave, Allied officers, and 
women and children in the building ; (3) that no anti-revolutionary 
meetings would be held there. Six hours later, as a big crowd of 
troops and workmen were passing, the police, or German agents, 
hidden in the roof of the building, fired on them with machine- 


Y ! The revolutionaries, infuriated, stormed the building, and | 
e after an hour and a half of hot fighting took the hotel. They | 
¥ rushed in, a howling, raging mob, armed to the teeth, sacked the 4 
. ground floor, killed some Russian officers, and surged up the : 
y staircase, shooting up the lift and in every direction. The Allied : 
: officers were standing on the first floor, and naturally thought : 
l their last hour had come, for some of the crowd were already | 
: drunk, and by this time the criminal prisoners were mixed up 1 
a with the revolutionaries. To the amazement of the officers the q 
1 moment the crowd saw the English uniforms they stopped. Some iq 
4 of them even took off their hats, and said, “ English officers ! 4 


Forgive us, we do not wish to bother you,” and passed on in the 4 
most courteous manner possible to do more destruction to the 
hotel and its inmates. They got into the cellars, where there 
were thousands of bottles of wine and many barrels of spirit. 


: A few of them were just beginning to drink when some soldiers 
coming in said, “No, my friends, do not let us spoil our fight 
A for freedom by drinking and looting,” and they straightway 
2 broke all the bottles with the butt-end of their rifles. This and 
similar magnificent examples of self-restraint saved the town, for 
y had all the wine-shops been looted and the people drunk their 
; contents, nothing could have averted a second French Revolution. | q 
: All Tuesday the fighting was at its height. The police with { 


their machine-guns all over the town had to be located and taken. 
The whole day a procession of motors and motor-lorries drove up 
and down the streets, crowded with armed men. Not only were 
these motors decorated with red flags, but they generally flew 


: the Red Cross as well, and as rifles and bayonets were sticking 

out of every imaginable corner, and a machine-gun frequently 
: fastened on the back, it was rather incongruous. Hospital sisters 
: were also often seen sitting next the driver, and every car had a 
‘ couple of soldiers lying on the splashboard over the front wheels, 
t holding their rifles and bayonets out in front of them ; a curiously 


picturesque sight. One Limousine had no less than two machine- 
guns fixed on behind, and hundreds of soldiers walked about 
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wreathed in machine-gun belts. Every man, and every boy from 
the age of twelve, was armed that day. They were firing off 
rifles and revolvers quite vaguely, for many of them probably 
had never had a firearm in their hands before. Others were 
brandishing most murderous-looking Cossack swords. A certain 
number of drunken people were noticed, for the first time, in the 
streets. There were continual rumours of fresh troops coming 
into the town to put down the rebellion. Two regiments from 
Finland were supposed to be arriving, but luckily some rails had 
been removed and a bridge blown up to prevent their coming. 
Three regiments from the Riga front were sent for, and there was 
a certain amount of anxiety as to which side their sympathies 
would be on, but they all joined the revolutionaries as soon as 
they entered the town, as did every other regiment. At the 
beginning of the Revolution there were 30,000 troops in Petrograd, 
which by the end of the week had reached 100,000. 

The Duma was having great difficulty in forming an 
Executive Committee, as there were three parties: (1) For 
the Republic; (2) for a compromise with the Emperor; and 
(3) for the Tsarevitch, with a regency of the Grand Duke 
Michael, or Rodzianko. Fortunately Rodzianko came to an 
understanding with. the extreme left on Tuesday night, and 
thereby kept control of the people. Had the Duma been unable 
to regain control, the fears shared by many, that anarchy must 
reign on the morrow, might have been realized. Instead of this, 
a very great improvement in the way of order was discernible 
on the Wednesday. There was much less shooting. All civilians 
were disarmed. by order of the Duma Committee, and by the end 
of the day one seldom saw an armed civilian ; a marked contrast 
to the day before when none were to be seen without arms. 
Drunken people were being arrested, whether soldiers or civilians. 
The Duma Committee issued the following order to officers :) 

The War Committee of the Imperial Duma invites all officers not possessing the 
definite charge of the Committee to come to the Hall of the Army and Fleet in order 
to receive an assurance of the universal pass and exact registration, so as to fulfil the 
charges of the Committee in the organization of the soldiers who have joined the repre- 
sentatives of the people for the safeguarding of the capital. Any delay on the part of 
officers in showing up will inevitably blemish the prestige of an officer’s calling. 

Students were also enrolled to act as police and to help to 
keep order, prevent looting, arrest drunkards, etc. The students 
wore armlets, carried revolvers, and were generally accompanied 
by a patrol of three or four soldiers under their command. The 
officers who were now registered at the Duma were given back 
their arms and returned to their regiments to help to restore 
discipline. On Wednesday there were many more officers march- 
ing with the troops, and there was a certaim amount of order in 
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the way they marched. All officers wore bits of red, as indeed 
did everybody one saw in the street. 

The revolutionaries had made the fortress of SS. Peter and 
Paul their headquarters. There were no newspapers, but news- 
sheets and proclamations were being issued daily from the 
Duma, and also one from the Petrograd Council of Labour 
Deputies. These papers were taken round by motors and dis- 
tributed at various centres of the town. As soon as the motors 
were seen approaching they were surrounded and besieged by 
eager and impatient crowds who veritably fought to obtain a 
copy. 

Pal Thursday there was an uncomfortable, tense feeling about 
the crowds. The atmosphere was electric. One felt that any- 
thing might happen. The German agents who posed as Russian 
patriots were trying their best to excite the more extreme Socialists 
to further excesses. They spread every kind of rumour, with 
the object of making the people restless. Stories went round 
that Riga and Dvinsk had fallen; that a revolution had been 
raging for three days in Berlin; and that the Kaiser was a 

risoner and the Crown Prince killed! These and many other 
ies were being freely circulated and believed. This, added to the 
fact that the Emperor had not answered the telegrams of the 
Duma, or the following one sent him by twenty-three Members 
of the Council of the Empire, caused a very bad impression. 


Your Imprrtan Masesty,—We, the undersigned elected Members of the Council 
of the Empire, in realization of the great danger now threatening the Country, appeal 
to you to perform a duty of conscience to Yourself and to Russia, Factories and mills 
have ceased to work as the result of the total disorganization of transport and lack of 
necessary materials. Compulsory idleness and the extreme seriousness of the food 
crisis, resulting from the dislocation of transport, have reduced the masses to despera- 
tion. This feeling has been still further aggravated by the hatred of the people for the 
Government, and the suspicions they entertain of their rulers. All this has found 
expression in popular rebellion and the troops have joined the movement. The Govern- 
ment, which was never trusted by the people, is now totally discredited and utterly 
incapable of coping with the situation. 

Emperor,—The continuation in power of the present Government will denote the 
utter wrecking of all law and will inevitably lead to defeat in the war, the perdition of 
the dynasty, and immeasurable disasters for Russia. We consider the sole course open 
to Your Majesty to be a decisive change in internal politics, in accordance with the 
expressed desires of the representatives of the people and all public organizations; the 
resignation of the present Cabinet; and the investment of a person trusted by the 
people with powers to draw up a list of the new Cabinet to be confirmed by Your Majesty. 
Every hour is precious. Further delay and wavering may be fatal. 


On everybody’s lips one heard the same remark: ‘‘ The least 
the Emperor could do would be to send some answer instead of 


entirely ignoring the telegrams sent him.” It was not until two 


or three days after his abdication that it was known that his 
entourage had kept back the telegrams from him. He was only 
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allowed to see them on Thursday, when it was already too late 
to save his throne. 

On Friday the feeling of electricity in the air had to a great 
extent disappeared, for the abdication of the Emperor and his 
son had been officially announced. This was followed shortly 
afterwards by the Grand Duke Michael’s proclamation refusing 
the Crown until elected by the people. 

All the crowns and double eagles and Imperial ciphers were 
hastily torn down in the streets and thrown into the canals. On 
the Winter Palace the eagles and crown were not taken down 
but neatly covered over with scarlet material. Between three 
and four hundred people were standing in the huge Winter Palace 
Square silently watching this being done. The Imperial flag was 
then lowered and the Red flag hoisted in its place, whereupon 
one member at the back of the crowd gently ves his hands 
and said, “ Bravo! Bravo!” This was one of many curious 
and interesting scenes with which Petrograd abounded during 
the first week of one of the most remarkable revolutions in the 
world’s history. 

Considering how near the condition of things was at one 
moment to absolute anarchy it was marvellous how self-controlled 
the people remained. With the exception of the provision shops 
there was little or no looting. The only cases that did occur were the 
work of released criminals who went about dressed up as soldiers. 
The Council of Labour Deputies, realizing this, issued a proclama- 
tion to the people and the soldiers, part of which was as follows : 

Bands of hooligans are beginning to go about the town who are robbing the shops 
and property of the inhabitants. The revolutionary people and the army must on no 
account allow this. Looting by hooligans might cast a shadow on the holy work of 


freeing the revolted people, and the army should arrest hooligans who are found looting 
and hand them over to the Governor of Petrograd appointed by the State Duma. 


The Imperial Guard left Tsarskoye Selo to join the revolu- 
tionaries, and many of the palace servants also deserted the 
Empress and the Grand Duchesses, who were ill with measles. 
Although it had been commonly believed that the Empress might 
be assassinated, the exact opposite happened, for the Duma sent 
off post-haste a revolutionary regiment to guard her and her 
family. 

British officers were treated with wonderful courtesy. An 
officer told me that an English uniform was as good as a passport. 

Immense stores of flour and grain were found hidden in 
Petrograd, large quantities in the churches. After Protopopoff 
gave himself up proofs were found in his house of plans to 
open the wine-shops in order to provide an excuse for firing 
on the people when they were eeok. To this charge must 
be added t 


that of keeping the town purposely short of food, and 
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of bribing the police before the Revolution. All these charges 
he will be called upon to answer at his trial. The police were 
supposed to be loyal to a man to the old regime. Hated by the 
people, they well knew that once they had fired on them they 
were not likely to receive gentle treatment at their hands. This 
knowledge and the fact that they were hidden away in attics 
and did not know which way the day was going made them 
fight to the end. 

In other towns like Moscow and Kieff, as soon as the news 
of the Revolution came through the police gave themselves up 
in a body, thus avoiding all bloodshed. In Petrograd when their 
cause became hopeless they tried in all manner of ways to escape. 
One man was caught dressed as a woman, but he was in such a 
hurry that he had forgotten to shave off his moustache. The 
majority of those killed were members of the police force. 

Many peasants in the streets were saying that they were 
going to have a Republic with a Little Father Tsar! Two 
privates were overheard discussing the future One of them said 
that the Emperor should remain Emperor with a Constitutional 
Government, for God had anointed him, and that once God had 
anointed him man could not undo His work. “ Yes,” replied 
the other, “ but since God anointed him, Rasputin has covered 
him with his dirt, and God would never reanoint a man.” 

The amazing success of the Revolution in so short a time, 
with comparatively small loss of life, was due to the fact that 
there was hardly a dissentient voice. All classes in all parts of 
Russia were in sympathy with the revolutionaries in the over- 
throw of an incompetent and hated Government. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS AND THE 
CHARTERHOUSE 


THERE is no decoration awarded for great individual service and 
courage in war which has been maintained at so high a level of 
distinction as the Victoria Cross. Its recipients thoroughly justify 
the institution of the Cross and dispel any idea that it is given 
for self-advertising rashness, or quixotic rushing into danger for 
danger’s sake. It is a great honour to wear the Cross: a greater 
honour still to have won it. 

This applies with special fitness to those who have become . 
entitled to the Victoria Cross during the present war. Some of 
the deeds done by the dead and the living, in the list of heroes 
of our race, have been of such an amazing character, both on 
land and on sea, that they give those who have made themselves 
acquainted with the details a higher conception of the character 
and dignity of man. In more than one instance, if the plain 
record of fact had been set down by a romance-writer of the Jules 
Verne or Dumas order, all the world would have declared that, 
for once, the imagination of the author had swept him up beyond 
the domain of even allowable exaggeration. The brief uncoloured 
statement of actual achievements transcends in wonder any ficti- 
tious tale of human daring. Men of all ranks figure in the roll. 

One great feature of the Victoria Cross is that it is a Cross of 
honour alone. The annual gratification attached to its possession 
is so trivial that it only serves to throw into relief the purely 
honorary nature of the distinction. There is nothing whatever 
of the mercenary attached to the prize. To change this in any 
way would be to do an injustice to the splendid valour of those 
who have gained it in the past. But that is no reason why, 
years after the Cross has been won and worn, handsome provision 
should not be made for the old age of the brave men who have 
so nobly served their country, but who, owing to circumstances, 
have been unable to lay by sufficient means to ensure them — 
comfort when disabled or past work. 
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This is not a time when any appeal for further subvention 
from the public funds to meet particular cases is likely to be 
favoured by the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Pension 
Authorities. They would not unfairly say that if the general 
grants for retired soldiers are liberal, as all admit they ought to 
be, then the State should not be called upon to contribute even 
for so worthy an object as old-age allowances for wearers of the 
Victoria Cross. 

Happily, however, there is an ancient institution whose 
revenues arising from the endowments of the founder could 
be beneficially applied to this purpose, while fulfilling the 
objects of his Trust. There is, of course, nothing to prevent 
these old-fashioned benefactions from being dealt with entirely 
at variance with the wishes of the original benefactor. But there 
exists in many minds a not unnatural desire, based upon senti- 
ment, that the conditions should be observed, as far as possible, 
in their adaptation to the necessity or convenience of our modern 
life. This is a case where that pleasing reverence for the past 
may be gratified; at the same time that harmful prejudices, 
which have been grafted upon a fine old establishment, are swept 
aside, and a narrow, bigoted method of administration is done 
away with. 


The Charterhouse, the Sutton Trust at the Charterhouse, is 
best known to people at large by the death of Colonel Newcome 
in the institution, as described by Thackeray. This great Trust 
was founded three hundred years ago by Thomas Sutton, for the 
very same purpose to which it is now suggested the landed 
property (if not disposed of) and the income should be applied. 
Thus Hearn in his standard work, Domus Carthusiana, or An 
Account of the Most Noble Foundation of the Charterhouse, published 
in 1677, writes: “It was primarily intended for old Gentlemen 
Soldiers when age seemed to sound a retreat... . I suppose 
because the hardships and severe discipline of war, the Wounds 
and Distempers contracted in the Camp, might soon shatter their 
bodies.” Civilians were not entirely excluded from its benefits, 
but the Trust was established by the soldier Thomas Sutton first 
and foremost as a comfortable place of retirement for gentlemen 
soldiers. 

At the present time the Charterhouse is occupied by a number 
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of gentlemen pensioners, practically all of whom are civilians, 
These very worthy inmates, though certainly not “ Gentlemen 
Soldiers who had borne arms by sea or land,” now occupy rooms 
in the Charterhouse, a noble building which is maintained as a 
sort of semi-religious place of refuge for men of highly respectable 
birth and career who have been unsuccessful from no fault of 
their own. There are now some fifty of these pensioners, although 
there is accommodation for sixty or seventy. They wear a 
peculiar garb and must attend divine service regularly every day. 
There is, besides the portion of the Charterhouse thus occupied, 
a splendid mansion, built by the fourth Duke of Norfolk, in 
which a number of retainers were kept in his day, large enough 
to permit Elizabeth and James I to hold their Courts on the 
premises. Many other large residences, inhabited by the families 
of the leading officials who look after the bodily and spiritual 
welfare of the fifty pensioners at high salaries, are gathered round 
the main buildings. 

With the fine open space and gardens adjacent and belonging 
to the establishment, they together form a beautiful relic of old 
London of great historical and architectural value. Should it 
be thought desirable to retain a home for the pensioners of the 
Victoria Cross in the centre of the metropolis itself, there could 
not be a more picturesque and suitable place found for their 
habitation. There is room for at least one hundred and fifty 
pensioners, if all the houses were applied to this purpose. 

The story of the foundation of the Charterhouse links up the 
record of the splendid British resistance to the German attempt 
at world-wide domination to-day with the glorious tale of the 
defeat and destruction of the Spanish Armada in 1588, when Spain 
engaged in a similar fruitless endeavour to crush the fleets and 
armies of England. Thomas Sutton, the founder referred to . 
above, after an adventurous career in the field, during which he 
showed conspicuous bravery in several engagements, was appointed 
Master of the Ordnance at Berwick-upon-Tweed. There, in the 
course of amassing a large fortune by shipping coal to London, 
he made a good stroke for himself and the nation by fitting out 
a fine barque as a privateer against the Spaniard. This barque 
he called Sutton, and his own good luck went on board. with his 
name; for the vessel captured a Spanish ship worth £20,000. 
This large amount for those days, and other moneys, he employed 
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in usury and similar profitable investments, until he became one 
of the richest commoners in England, possessed of valuable estates 
in various parts of the country. 

James I, who was always in need of funds, took thought how 
he might convey to his own use the riches which this soldier turned 
successful merchant and moneylender had so sagaciously accu- 
mulated. He was specially anxious that, in return for a barony, 
Sutton should bequeath his substance to the Prince of Wales, 
and employed a great deal of vicarious eloquence in order to 
persuade him to this end. But Thomas Sutton declined to be 
ennobled, having other objects in view for his riches than the 
endowment of royalty. He first chose a site for his Home for 
Decayed Officers and Gentlemen, as well as the foundation of a 
school, at Hallingbury, in Essex. He even went so far as to enter 
into a provisional contract for the purchase of the land. He 
obtained also an Act of Parliament for his Hallingbury scheme. 
But, just at that moment, the Earl of Suffolk offered to sell his 
mansion and grounds and gardens of the Charterhouse, which 


then lay outside the city walls. Sutton therefore cancelled his 


provisional contract for Hallingbury, sacrificed his Act of Parlia- 
ment, and bought the Charterhouse estate, transferring to this 
spot his entire enterprise. 

The annals of the Charterhouse prior to its acquisition by 
Sutton are romantic and tragic enough. Walter de Marny, one 
of the heroes of Crécy, founded here a Priory of Carthusian monks, 
whence the name of Charterhouse is derived. About two 
hundred years later, when Henry VIII constituted himself Head 
of the Church, with the pupil of Machiavelli, Thomas Cromwell, 
as his principal favourite and administrator, the Carthusians 
would not sacrifice their religious belief to their corporeal well- 
being and refused to substitute the much-married monarch for 
the celibate Pope as their ecclesiastical Father-in-God. This was 
regarded as treasonable contumacy on their part. The prior 
was forced to submit to the form of persuasion customary in those 
fiercely religious days. He was hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
a portion of his dismembered person being exposed on a stake at 
the summit of the Charterhouse archway. The Charterhouse 
itself was turned into a heap of ruins and the land was given 
by the King to Lord North, who built a mansion there and con- 
verted the chapel of the monks into a banqueting-hall. Lord 
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North sold the whole property, in the reign of Elizabeth, to Thomas 
Howard, fourth Duke of Norfolk. This was the nobleman who 
built the great mansion now occupied by the Clerical Master of 
the Charterhouse and turned the ancient Gueston Chamber into 
the magnificent hall which is still the glory of the place. 

Unfortunately for himself, however, this Duke of Norfolk had 
great ambitions. Among other designs, he wished to marry 
Mary, Queen of Scots, conspired to seize the Tower of London, 
and entered into a plot to dethrone Queen Elizabeth and change 
the line of succession. As he did not succeed in these pious 
endeavours his enterprises were naturally considered treasonable. 
The duke was, therefore, beheaded and the Charterhouse was 
escheated to the Crown. Elizabeth nevertheless gave the property 
to a son of the decapitated owner. This son was the Earl of 
Suffolk who sold the Charterhouse to Thomas Sutton. ~ 

Sutton now wanted a new Act of Parliament in place of that 
granted to him for his establishment at Hallingbury. But, at 
this date, there was no Parliament to give it him. James, anti- 
cipating the methods of his autocratic son, was then at variance 
with the Lords and Commons, and ruled without a Parliament 
for about three years. This proved awkward for Sutton, who 
was obliged, in consequence, to apply to King James himself 
for a Royal Charter. This was granted in the shape of “ Letters 
Patent.” But the effect of the change was that Sutton’s power 
was to a large extent transferred to the King, and the new founda- 
tion, instead of bearing the name of Sutton, became “ the Hospital* 
of King James in Charterhouse,” with sixteen trustees nominated 
by the King alone. The Charter was dated June 22, 1611, and 
on December 2 of the same year Sutton died. James I’s own 
action was probably entirely illegal; but it was confirmed by 
an Act of Parliament under Charles I in 1628, and so became 
quite valid. 

The time when James I granted the Letters Patent for the 
Charterhouse was a period of great religious excitement. Shortly 
afterwards Gunpowder Plot turned the nation into a crowd of 
intolerant bigots. The Church of England was specially ferocious. 
Papists and Puritans alike fared ill at its hands. Strait indeed 
was the gate and narrow the way that led not only to spiritual 


* The title “ Hospital” did not then necessarily mean an infirmary or place for 
the sick and suffering. It denoted a House or Home of hospitality. 
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grace but to personal safety. This the unlucky Bartholomew 
Legate was doomed to experience in the flesh He actually had 
the audacity to hold and express Unitarian opinions. The London 
Consistory, at the behest of the Bishop of London, condemned 
this London tradesman. Sir Edward Coke protested. But the 
Bishop added three more bishops to the tribunal, which passed 
sentence of death upon Legate. The Lord Chancellor then issued 
a writ for the burning of the “ heretic,” and on March 18, 1612, 
Mr. Legate was burnt alive at the stake within a stone’s throw of 
Charterhouse gates. 

Sutton’s Trust, having been established in these fiery days of 
religious combustion, was regally established on a very devout 
basis. The pensioners who derived benefit from Sutton’s munifi- 
cence were brought under a strict rule of Anglican religious obser- 
vance, highly tinctured. with Puritanic hot-gospelling. King James, 
however, though he thus took good care of the souls of his inmates, 
was by no means less assiduous in attending to the needs of his 
own privy purse. In the one case, as in the other, the sixteen 
trustees of his own appointment were very useful, and the 
monarch, after all, pocketed a good round sum out of Sutton’s 
benefactions, in return for the services which he had illegally 
rendered. The money obtained in this manner was soon squan- 
dered: the religious observances, and, with them, the strict 
devotional discipline, remain to this day. Because the Trust was 
established three centuries ago, when sectarian bigotry ruled the 
roast in every sense, therefore pensioners of Sutton’s foundation 
are still compelled to wear black gaberdines of queer cut and are 
subjected to rules of even more archaic fashion. To these rules 
and regulations of a bygone time, that is to say, the present 


“gentlemen by descent and in poverty ” who are on the founda- 


tion, most of them of considerable age, are obliged to conform. 
The Charterhouse, nevertheless, is not and never was a clerical 
foundation according to its Charter, and out of the first nine 
Masters no fewer than seven were laymen. Of late the Master- 
ship has always been in the hands of a clergyman of the Church 
of England, enjoying an income of £800 a year, with certain 
allowances, and holding for life the mansion erected by the Duke 
of Norfolk rent free. The pensioners, who are under the almost 
autocratic control of this well-paid ecclesiastic, were dubbed 
“Poor Brethren,” a name which long stuck to them, and the 
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Puritans, Oliver Cromwell himself being one of the Governors, 
were mainly responsible for the rigid rules which still obtain, 
though the injunction of celibacy for the officials was relaxed in 
1839 and marriage was permitted them. At the same time the 
Master and the others were relieved from the obligation to attend 
the daily services, were not called upon to dine at the same table 
with the pensioners, and, so far as they were concerned, the 
regulations of the institution were completely modernized. 

With the pensioners themselves, however, this was not so, 
and about the middle of the last century the whole foundation 
fell into a very bad way. This was remedied a few years later, 
but in 1870 a critical change was made by which the Charterhouse 
came under the control of the Charity Commissioners. They 
decided that, in future, the Master should always be a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and that the total income from the 
Trust and its properties should be divided into two equal parts. 
One of these parts was to be devoted to the famous Charterhouse 
School which formed a portion of the foundation; the other 
half provided for the upkeep and maintenance of the Charterhouse 
itself. The Charterhouse School, now removed to Godalming, 
has been very successful as a public school and receives its 
£15,000 a year out of the £30,000 which is the present annual 
income of the Trust. The remaining £15,000 is administered 
for the pensioners, their clericals, medicals, and _ officials 
generally.* 

Within a few years leases will fall in and the present £30,000 
a year income of the foundation will be increased by not less 

* The Charity Commissioners who introduced the changes in the Charterhouse 
management had no power to alter the antiquated rules which controlled the life of 
the pensioners. The Governors themselves, however, came to the conclusion that if 
the beneficiaries of Sutton’s Trust were men drawn from persons who had held a good 
position in the world, but had fallen into poverty by no fault of their own, the proper 
way to aid them was to grant them free pensions, instead of obliging them, at this time 
of day, to live a semi-religious life in secluded buildings. A Bill was therefore intro- 
duced into Parliament in 1886 to bring about “the more beneficial disposition of the 
endowments and revenues of the said Hospital, and to that end for the removal from 
the said Hospital of the Poor Brothers hitherto maintained therein, and for the establish- 
ment of out-pensions of the said Hospital in lieu thereof.” 

The Bill passed the House of Lords. But the House of Commons held, apparently, 
that the Bill as drafted left too much discretionary power in the hands of the Charity 
Commissioners. At any rate, the Bill was thrown out, and though there has been 
much talk since of bringing it in again in better form, nothing has been done in the 


thirty years which have since elapsed. The old belated rules and restrictions for the 
pensioners or Poor Brethren are therefore still upheld as stated in the text. 
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than £10,000 a year. Thus, if the suggested plan for the formation 
of a Pension Trust for the Victoria Cross veterans were adopted, 
there would eventually be, as the present pensioners died out 
and the Master and staff were retired on allowances, some £25,000 
a year for this purpose, assuming the school to be already suffi- 
ciently endowed. 

But by far the best way would be to commence the whole 
arrangement at once by giving liberal out-pensions to the present 
inmates and then proceeding to deal with the Charterhouse 
property as a whole. After allowing full space to display the fine 
old hall and the ancient Duke of Norfolk’s mansion (the only 
portions of the buildings of real architectural value and historic 
note), there would remain an area of not less than four acres for 
sale. It is estimated that this land would realize a very large 
sum, having regard to the price paid for similar areas in the 
neighbourhood. Thus in pursuance of these arrangements the 
Victoria Cross Pension Fund would commence its operations with 
the interest upon the sale price of the Charterhouse land, with a 
further income in the immediate future of £25,000 a year. 

This would be ample to furnish a considerable number of the 
wearers of the Victoria Cross with a sufficient pension, at a given 
age or when disabled, to render them comfortable for the rest 
of their lives. It is obvious that those who had received the 
Cross, but were in such a financial position as not to desire or 
need a pension, would leave the appointment in that case for the 
next claimant who was not well-to-do. 

In this way the intentions of the original founder, in favour 
of veteran soldiers, would be carried out after the lapse of three 
hundred years. A handsome provision could be made for the 
Victoria Cross pensioners when they most required pecuniary aid, 
without calling upon the Government or incurring any imputation 
of charity in the matter. No wrong whatever would be done to 
the fifty old pensioners now in the Charterhouse, who could be 
fully compensated by way of handsome annuities—say about £200 a 
year each—for any inconvenience they might suffer from removal. 
Under these circumstances it ought not to be difficult to pass an 
Act of Parliament in order to carry out the plan. 


H. M. HynpmMan 
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Tue small and not increasing band of Friends of the Enemy 
unwittingly rendered public service by raising yet another debate 
in the House of Commons, for which there was no demand, on 
the subject of the Allied Peace Terms (May 16). As the Allies 
have nothing to conceal or to minimize, the more often, the more 
emphatically and explicitly, their conditions are proclaimed, the 
better for the civilized world, because publicity should make 
difficult the conclusion of those compromise compacts behind the 
back of the country dear to the hearts of “ responsible statesmen,” 
who have usually succeeded at every stage of our history in 
nullifying the valour of our Fighting Men by a gratuitous exhibi- 
tions of Incompetence euphemuistically defined as “‘ the restoration 
of the status quo.” The legitimate fruits of the stricken field have 
been sacrificed in the council chamber by Politicians masquerading 
for the moment as Diplomatists. Whether we have won or lost 
a war Mugwumps are always ready to negotiate a ‘‘ Peace without 
Victory,” and doubtless if left to their own devices would repeat 
the performance to-day, and when taken to task would not 
improbably defend themselves by ascribing their own ineptitude 
to “dynastic influences, which had better not be discussed.” 
It is the lot of a limited Monarch to become the scapegoat 
for the worst offences of his Ministers, who, under cover of con- 
stitutional theories which hold them responsible, privily dis- 
seminate the idea that they are not really free agents, and that 
to Royalty is due some of the more unintelligible features of 
Alhed policy, from the preservation of enemy princes in our 
Peerage to the protection of an unspeakable King of Greece. 

We need not believe a word of these cowardly subterfuges 
any more than we need believe that if we had a rotten Peace to 
save the Hohenzollerns King George would have any more hand 
in it than his People, though the Politicians would doubtless, 
more suo, endeavour to unload on to the monarchy part of the 
odium which exclusively belonged to them. If the Hohen- 
zollerns remain where they are at the end of the war the British 
Prime Minister, the French Prime Minister, the American Presi- 
dent, the Italian Prime Minister, and the Russian Prime Minister— 
or President according as the French or United States Constitution 
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is copied—will be primarily responsible. They cannot be allowed, 
in homely language, “to pass the baby ” on to innocent Heads 
of State such as the King of England, the King of Italy, the 
King of the Belgians, or the French President—some of whom 
reign without governing, while others neither reign nor govern. 
None of these could save Hohenzollernism even if they would, 
nor would if they could. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that King George has never left any one in doubt as to his 
sentiments towards his Imperial cousin, which used to scandalize 
the Potsdam Party. To suggest that His Majesty has any weak- 
ness on this point is a wicked falsehood which can only be 
deliberate. As well maintain that Queen Alexandra admires 
Wilhelm II! The feelings of our own Royal Family are 
notoriously shared by the King of Italy, to whom the Triple 
Alliance was a heavy trial because it necessitated occasional 
contact with “the great Imperial Bounder.” Europe is under 
deep obligations for King Victor’s resolute stand against Pan- 
Germanism, with which he refused to associate his country 
in 1913, when Austria proposed a combined attack upon Serbia 
to the Italian Government, and for his steadfast adherence 
to the cause of civilization in the teeth of formidable internal 
opposition in that fateful May 1915 when Italy made her great 
decision. Nor has the German Press allowed us to doubt 
President Poincaré’s robustness. He shares the feelings of all 
French citizens towards the Boche in general and the arch-Boche 
in particular. 

It is never politic or desirable to criticize any Allied Govern- 
ment in war, and as a matter of fact our mutual relations have 
remained extraordinarily close and cordial. There has been 


‘no recrimination, and one hopes that there may be none to 


the end of the chapter. There can, however, be no objection 
to pomting out where power lies in the different communities 
leagued in a common cause and who under their different 
systems would be actually responsible for bungling the war or 
bungling the peace. Obviously it would be none of the con- 
stitutional Heads of State occupying titular positions with strictly 
limited functions. Real power lies elsewhere, and with power 
necessarily resides responsibility. We have no right to complain 
of its exercise by our Allies in accordance with each Govern- 
ment’s view of the national interests, however mistaken we 
might conceive them to be. The British People are, however, 
responsible for their own policy, at any rate in theory, because 
our Government is amenable to public opinion, and, provided 
the people know what is going on, they should be able to bring 
Ministers to book or compel them to walk in the right way, 
though it is not always easy for “the country ” to assert itself 
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the face of a Parliamentary Rump which, while representing 
nothing but itself, is able to prolong its own ignominious 
existence at its own sweet will by the vote of Members who 
regard a General Election as Political Suicide. 

Happily, peoples—especially the British people—have grad- 
ually come to regard politicians with profound distrust, and are 
thoroughly alive to the necessity of keeping them under strict 
surveillance, the vigilance of which must be redoubled when- 
ever we approach any period of possible negotiations, which 
in the first instance would presumably be started on some 
back stairs by some International Jew, who will not be deterred 
by the bitter disappoitment of last autumn from renewing 
his manceuvres whenever there is the faintest prospect of serving 
the Fatherland. Doubtless one day we shall learn the full story 
of that alarming crisis in November, when a formidable Peace 
campaign was opened after prolonged and elaborate exploration 
of the ground by very astute personages who were confident 
of success—largely shared by the neutral world—and were the ~ 
last men to court a gratuitous rebuff in another hemisphere. 
Colonel House, the personal Envoy of President Wilson on several 
trips to Europe, among others, holds the key to this mystery 
locked in bis very discreet bosom, but something is known on 
this side, so it may be cleared up, amazed as would be the British 
public at realizing the deplorable impression made this time last 
year by some of His Majesty’s Ministers upon distinguished 
transatlantic visitors to whom they had unburdened themselves 
in confidential intercourse. England unquestionably had one 
of those hairbreadth escapes which she frequently risks through 
her perennial tolerance of statesmanship infinitely below her 
deserts. However, that is another story. But the apprehen- 
sions aroused by the Pacifist aspirations of certain of Mr. Asquith’s 
colleagues—who never had any stomach for the war—when they 
were in a position to promote them, though never, happily, to 
realize them because they would have found themselves suspended 
from lamp-posts at the first overt act, have greatly stimulated 
the general stock of suspiciousness and taught the Man in the 
Street that he must play Special Constable to the Man in the 
Cabinet, who even at this stage of the greatest war in history 
has hardly begun to grasp its outline and has no glimmering of a 
conception of the true character of our enemy or of what “ downing 
the Boche,” and keeping him down, involves. 

All criticism is discounted by being attributed to what used 
to be termed in the far-off days of en “ Party prejudice.” 


It is no small convenience to Parliamentarians, who pass for 
being statesmen by virtue of sitting on Front Benches, to 
dismiss every reflection on their conduct either as Radical bias 
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against Unionists or as Unionist bias against Radicals. As a 
matter of fact, outside a few minute circles and their still smaller 
echoes in the Press, most people find it difficult to remember who 
are Radicals and who are Unionists, or indeed to detect any 
substantial difference between the Tweedledums in one part 
of the House and the Tweedledees in another. 

We do not refer to their peace performances because we 
happen to be at war and we are only thinking of war. Who could 
differentiate between the war statesmanship of, say, the Marquess 
of Crewe, K.G., the Liberal Leader of the House of Lords, and the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., the Unionist Leader, or, coming 
to the Lower House, between the war capacity of Mr. Bonar 
Law and Mr. Asquith—of whom the former has been one of 
our Supreme War Lords for rather more than two years, while 
Mr. Asquith was the “ All Highest ” for about the same period ? 
How should we describe their contributions to this life-and-death 
struggle? What part have they played as national leaders ? 
To what extent have they exhibited that far-seeing vision, that 
ruthless energy, resourcefulness, and determination which are 
essential to victory? What, again, would be our. feelings on 
learning that these four pre-eminent Parliamentarians, whose 
political careers provoke the unbounded admiration of a sympa- 
thetic Press, had been deputed by the respective “ Parties ” they 
so ably and faithfully represent to undertake Peace negotiations 
with a view to the resettlement of Europe? To be frank, such 
news would cause universal consternation, which would hardly 
be alleviated on our subsequently learning that this celebrated 
quartette had been reinforced by other eminent men who adorn 
our public life, e.g. the Viscount Bryce, O.M., described by the 
Manchester Guardian as “ our first diplomatist,” the Viscount 
Grey, K.G., “our greatest Foreign Minister,” the Viscount 
Haldane, O.M., the modern Carnot, together with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the Lord Parmoor, and 
the Lord Buckmaster as spiritual and legal assessors. These are 

respective “ Houses” 
are delighted to sit. None would be more fitted than they to dis- 
cuss in a dignified and decorous manner, and perhaps to settle, amid 
the applause of their followers, such problems as, for instance, 
whether Ireland should be misgoverned from London or from 
Dublin, whether the dioceses of the English Church in Wales 
should be dismembered, whether General Elections should be 
confined to one day or spread over fourteen, whether the franchise 
should be conferred on females of thirty or the line be drawn at 
thirty-five, and a host of other palpitating topics which would 
rightly and properly loom large to everybody in the piping times 
of peace and which, despite the war, still dominate the mentality 
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of many Right Honourables and a few noble lords who regard 
Armageddon as an inconsiderate interruption of the discussion 
of the Newcastle Programme. 

It is perhaps natural that Front-Benchers should. be completely 
satisfied with everything they have done and everything they 
have left undone, and regard themselves as eminently fitted for 
any undertaking that may turn up, whether they have ever given 
it a thought or not. Their every utterance, action, and inaction 
throughout successful careers has commanded unstinted enthv- 
siasm in Parliament, at public meetings, and in the Press. Indeed, 
they have spent the better part of their lives in what John Morley 
described as “a paradise of loud cheers.” It is hardly their fault 
that they have contracted chronic self-sufficiency, being as a 
seston rule surrounded by a zareba of sycophants whose main 

usiness consists in preventing “ the Chief” from viewing himself 
as he really is and as other people outside the charmed circle 


regard him. The personal aspects of this system are relatively 


unimportant. That small men should make themselves happ 

by imagining themselves to be great men merely because their 
movements and speeches are more widely reported than those of 
their contemporaries, need not disturb us. What is disquietin 

is the fact that the “ vested interests ” of peace remain unaffected 
by the war, and that whenever the German General Staff regards 
the moment as propitious to retrieve by diplomacy what has 
been lost by arms, the British Empire will be represented by 
substantially the same team who were debating Welsh Dis- 
establishment in 1914 and were so preoccupied by it and kindred 
domestic topics as to allow themselves to be hopelessly bam- 
boozled by the Boche during those fateful and fatal years 1912- 
1914, when, with war literally hitting them in the face, “ Political 
leaders” of all Parties practically without exception turned their 
back on Europe and behaved as though it did not exist. 

That our great country has been spared the catastrophe weakly 
and wickedly courted by “the great, wise, and eminent ” is due 
simply and solely to the splendid, spontaneous, and long-sustained 
efforts of Britons everywhere, at home and abroad, to repair 
the injuries inflicted on the State by statesmanship. Every class 
and every Continent responded to the call of duty and patriotism. 
Of the achievements in the field, in all fields, of the younger 
generation, who had no responsibility for our criminal unpre- 
paredness, but upon whom the brunt of this appalling war has 
fallen, one can only say that wherever heroism, enterprise, resource- 
fulness, self-sacrifice, and endurance were demanded, on whatever 
element, there was always a Briton, either young—frequently a 
boy mor dha of his teens, like Captain Ball—or middle-aged like 
Captain Chave, whose imperishable account of the sinking of the 
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Alnwick Castle will be found elsewhere, or old like the unconquerable 
Selous—to do it. It mattered not that he was new to soldiering, 
that he had never been to sea, or thought of flying: our great 
young men—young in spirit when not, as in the vast majority 
of cases, young in years—always rose to the occasion. As Aghting 
men our race would seem to possess all the qualities. No less 
striking than their wonderful bravery, which has created new 
records, as Mr. Hyndman points out in his paper on the Victoria 
Cross, is their selflessness and readiness to spend themselves for 
their comrades, as also their marvellous and even cheerful endurance 
of pain. Visitors to hospitals, belonging as they frequently do 
to classes who take all their trifling ailments very seriously, are 
most struck by the little “the boys” are taken up with them- 
selves and how light they make of frightful suffermg. Doctors 


’ and nurses confess to being carried through their appalling and 


haunting labours by the amazing moral of their patients. No one 
has any pretext for being pessimistic concerning the future of our 
people after the manner in which the cream of all classes, from 
the very highest to the very lowest, have conducted themselves 


at this terrible time and have united the nation into a 


democracy resting on the solid rock of achievement. 

The youth of the Empire has done and is doing “ its bit” 
with a vengeance. It did not await the lead that was never 
forthcoming. Throughout this earth-shaking period there has 
been a strange and painful lack of political initiative in the 
King’s Dominions. At home we have suffered grievously from 
the spirit which appropriately christened itself “ Wait and See.” 
But for the despised Press we must have lost the war half a dozen 
times. The Union Government of South Africa, thanks to two 
notable men, General Botha and General Smuts, was probably 
ahead of its public in its attitude towards the war and may have 
been wise in virtually confining its military efforts to African 
objects, in which it was remarkably successful, though we cannot 
forget that, alone among the greater Dominions, at this crux 
of our fate, South Africa is scarcely represented at the decisive 
point. The number of Boers in France is probably inferior to 
the number of Newfoundlanders. We must, however, be grateful 
to their leaders that matters were no worse, and it will turn out 
to be a singular stroke of fortune that the largest German colonies 
were conquered by General Botha and General Smuts, as had 
their captors been mere British generals our Mugwumps would 
long since have returned them to brother Boche. 

Australia has at no time lacked inspiring guidance, and now 
that Mr. Hughes has effectually come into his own and is at last 
firmly seated in the saddle, having overcome the vendetta of 
local animosities, some of which were probably wire-pulled from 
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the Wilhelmstrasse and financed by the International Jew— 
who we may say in passing confidently counted on “ downing” 
the Premier—he will be able to return to the charge with renewed 
authority and power, and will once more give the Empire a 
lead on those matters upon which the Imperial Cabinet and 
the Imperial Conference appear to have adjourned. Just as 
General Smuts is the one statesman who fully appreciates 
the strategic menace of the German Empire overseas, and wisely 
demands that we act accordingly, so the Australian Prime Minister 
seems alone to have grasped the commercial danger of Germany, 
which must be dealt with during the war if it is to be dealt 
with at all. It has been a calamity to the British cause, and 
equally to the Allied cause, that General Smuts and Mr. Hughes 
were unable to forgather in London this year, as it is incredible 
that with a combination of such forceful personalities yet another 
golden opportunity would have been neglected. 

There must be something radically rotten in the State of 
Denmark that our statesmen should find endless time to waste 
over such relatively trivial matters as Home Rule or Woman 
Suffrage, for which there is no immediate pressure, while they 
find it impossible to make time for vital Imperial problems, which 
unless settled here and now will remain indefinitely unsettled. 
The Allied Economic Conference unanimously passed certain 
resolutions a year ago, publicly blessed by the Asquith Government 
as embodying its own policy. In the interval we have had a 
salutary change in Downing Street, though Mr. Asquith declares 
that “ bustle is not business.” In any event, however, the present 
Government may be described, whether it be a Government of 
business or bustle and hustle, it has done nothing whatsoever 
to carry out that policy beyond the passing of farther pious 
resolutions by the Imperial Cabinet of a purely platonic character, 
which do not carry us one inch beyond the Allied Economic Confer- 
ence, which was even more prolific in good intentions. As a 
result, if things remain as they are—and there is so far no promise 
of any improvement, when Lord Buckmaster has once more taken 
the beloved Boche to his bosom—our Potsdam Party relies upon 
reopening former commercial relations with the common enemy 
of mankind, which were so profitable to the Fatherland and so 
unprofitable to ourselves that the friends of the Fatherland in 
our midst used to threaten us with German hostility if we changed 
our fiscal system. It was indeed ideal from Germany’s point of 
view—closed markets against open markets, protection of German 
industry on one side of the North Sea versus free imports of 


German goods on the other. It was in fact so advantageous as 
to be the foundation of German armaments, to which, under this 
unequal system of taxation, we were large contributors. So far 
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from preventing war, one-sided Free Trade promoted war. Should 
the old regime be resumed we shall see the old results. Once 
more the Boche will be able to reconstruct the gigantic machinery 
which has enabled him to bathe Europe in blood for the last three 
years, and Europe would have no option but to succumb. 

Professing sentimentalists are for ever inquiring whether as 
the struggle deepens we are in danger of forgetting our initial 
ideals. They are terrified lest Britain should sully her reputation 
by emerging from Armageddon which was none of her seeking in 

ssion of a German colony, with a possible German indemnity 
in her depleted pockets, or other material advantage over a 
defeated enemy in the shape of such national and Imperial security 
as Protection and Preference might afford. We need neither be 
ashamed of the spirit in which we entered the war in the teeth 
of sentimentalists, some of whom tried to tempt us into neutrality 
by the promise of making more money by grabbing French trade 
than by supporting France against the enemy of mankind. Nor 
need we be ashamed of the manner in which our Fighting Men 
have comported themselves, and when we talk of “ ideals,” it is 
certain that no Briton from any of His Majesty’s Dominions is 
offering his life in order that the Bestial Boche may resume his 
former commercial pre-eminence, when he was monopolist in his 
own market and master of ours. But unless the Fighting Man 
asserts himself he may find this pass sold in conjunction with 
many others at the ultimate “negotiations,” for the simple 
reason referred to at the opening of this article, that we seem to 
be destitute of statesmen capable of competing in council with 
anything like the skill and daring which the younger generation 
has shown in the field, where man for man they have proved 
their superiority over the most formidable foe who ever challenged 
our existence. 

Our problem is to infuse some of the spirit of the Front 
Trenches into the Front Benches. 

How explain the astounding difference between them? It is 
as if their occupants came from different planets, though they 
may belong to the same class or even to the same family—the 
man who knows no fear on sea, or land, or in the air, and is 
constantly worthy of the Victoria Cross, may be own son or own 
brother to the petrified Mandarin who lives a miserable existence 
in or about Downing Street courting one home-made humiliation 
after another, starting at every shadow and frightened to move a 
yard lest some purely imaginary bogy be conjured up by his 
aspen-like apprehensions. The history of courage has been 
gloriously rewritten at the Front—on every Front—whilst simul- 
taneously the history of political cowardice has gained several 
new chapters at the Back. While one section of the community 
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has taken final leave of fear, the other is paralysed, though not 
once has the Right Hon. Faintheart or the Right Hon. Feebleguts 
been justified by the event in the terror that deterred him from 
discharging a plain duty, however obvious, without a prodigious 
amount of kicking from behind. The line of least resistance 
remains the Parliamentarians’ religion, though unfortunately for 
themselves and everybody else they rarely know where it lies, 
but after the requisite “ginger” has set them in motion and the 
plunge has been taken, our great men claim immense credit for 
their actions, and are furious if reminded of their paralysing 
hesitations, which have made Ministers ‘“‘ too late ’’ nine times out 
of ten throughout the war. They were too late to save Belgium, 
too late to save Serbia, too late to save Montenegro, too late with 
munitions, too late with big guns, too late with machine-guns, too 
late with the Stokes gun, too late with trench-mortars, too late 
with Compulsory Service, too late with their aeroplanes, too late 
over the Blockade, too late to save Captain Fryatt, too late to 
protect our prisoners of war, too late in reprisals, too late to close 
the German Banks, too late to intern German multi-millionaires, 
too late to tax German trade, too late in realizing the submarine, 
too late in growing food, too late in saving food, too late with 
their rations, but never too late to chop and change. If left to 
their own devices they would certainly be too late to save the 
British Empire. Let us pray that they may yet be too late to 
save the German Empire and too late to save the Hohenzollerns. 

This is not, as might be imagined, the hostile verdict of an 
enemy ; on the contrary, it is the inside judgment of a friend, a 
Ministerial pronouncement on Ministerial performances. Our 
present Prime Minister thus passed sentence on the Government 
to which he belonged in an historical speech a year and a half 
ago: 

I wonder whether it will not be too late. Ah! fatal words on this occasion! Too 
late in moving here, too late in arriving tiere, too late in coming to this decision, too 
late in starting enterprises, too late in preparing. In this war the footsteps of the 


Allied forces have been dogged by the mocking spectre of “Too late!” (Mr. Lloyd 
George, Minister of Munitions, House of Commons, December 20, 1915.) 


The Prime Minister’s condemnation had already been antici- 
pated by the Foreign Minister : 


We have always been behindhand in this war. It has never been denied. I am 
not responsible for it. That is part of what I may call the admitted commonplaces of 
the situation. (Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, First Lord of the Admiralty, House of Commons, 
November 11, 1915.) 


On the other hand, the men at the. Front are never too late. 
We must have lost the war long ago had they also belonged to 
the Wait-and-See Brigade. They are always up to time, both in 
attack and defence. It is not only the fighting that is marvellous. 
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Though belonging to the least military community our young 
men have known how to adapt themselves to the most scientific 


and horrible warfare in an incredibly short time, and can beat 


the Germans on the latiter’s chosen ground with their own weapons. 
Besides bravery they have every other practical capacity, while 
the organizing power required to evolve and direct the mighty 
machine controlled with such conspicuous ability by Sir Douglas 
Haig is among the acknowledged wonders of the world. Critical 
Allies feared we should never be in time, and are generous and 
unstinted in their tributes to what has been done in and behind 
the fighting-lines by the railways, the Mercantile Marine, and the 
workers, men and women, of the United Kingdom. The neutrals 
were convinced that our military achievement would be instinct 
with Liberal Imperialism, and consequently put most of their 
money on our enemy—“‘ the wrong horse’”—whose tremendous start 
was deemed decisive by the best-informed onlookers. Success in 
war, a8 we now realize, involves an infinite variety of qualities 
and talents in the field, and Britons have responded to every 
demand made upon them both as regards tenacity, resourcefulness, 
endurance, and heroic self-sacrifice. 

Only the other day the world scoffed at the British Army as 
utterly unworthy of a mighty Empire—as, indeed, in size it was, 
though, as was proved, its spirit was great enough for anything. - 
To-day we are saluted as among the first military Powers. In 
three short years we have risen from the standard of a Balkan 
State to that of the German Empire, and in Picardy and Artois 
have dealt heavier blows than the Mailed Fist has received since 
Jena. Sir William Robertson, who is universally trusted as a 
man of exceptional character and capacity, with no political or 
personal axe to grind, and divides with our great Commander-in- 
Chief the honours of this transformation—in which many hundreds 
and thousands and even hundreds of thousands have played an 
honoured part—recently quoted an authority as estimating the 
military factor in war as twenty-five, and the other national 
factors at seventy-five. The twenty-five have little to reproach 
themselves with, but it will go hard with them unless they can 
breathe their own afilatus into the remaining seventy-five, 
especially to whatever proportion of the seventy-five may be 
correctly classified as politicians These have always been the 
weak spot. They remain the weak spot to-day. Why? We 
cannot say. It may be mainly a question of Anno Domini. 
Every one who counts in the Navy or the Army is under sixty, 
after which, according to Napoleon, men in high positions should 
be superannuated ; but almost every one who counts in public 
affairs is over sixty or approximates to that fatal age. At the 
Front, even though very young men may frequently feel them- 
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selves snubbed and sat upon by some inferior superior, they can 
occasionally get a hearing and even an innings. When the 
curtain lifts we find youth in charge of a Broke or a Swift with 
the results one might expect. There is no humming and hawing, 
‘ no doubt, hesitation, or pain. At the word “Go” they are “ 
out.” But at Westminster! Does a young man ever get a 
chance? Only if he casts aside his youth and apes his elders 
and tries to be as much like a Front-Bench Deadhead as possible. 
The House of Lords has been christened “The Family Vault,” 
with its sepulchral gloom. The roof would collapse if any one 
laughed-—indeed, no one could laugh at such jokes as are made 
there, save when some ribald Backwoodsman imparts a human 
touch to the dismal proceedings. The House of Commons is no 
less depressing, though much noisier. It is essentially un-British 
in its lack of humour. It contains a few men young in years 
strenuously endeavouring to become prematurely old. Was 
there ever a more delightful and irresistible person than the late 
——, who was greatly beloved by all his friends and the best 
of good company. But so overwhelming is the atmosphere of 
“The Commons,” of which he was one of the youngest Members, 
that when, alas, like so many of the “ very best’ he was killed 
in action, his obituary notice from the pen of some sympathetic 
Parliamentary colleague set forth his merits as though he had 
belonged to the solemn order of “responsible statesmen.” The 
House of Commons had evidently never had one glimpse of the 
real ——, but simply regarded him as “ a promising young man,” 
with an ultimate Under-Secretaryship ahead of him, and the 
Se Ra right of leaning on a dispatch-box and pounding the 

able for an hour. It was truly pitiable. Nor is it merely a 
personal issue, because, with youth completely crushed, Parlia- 
mentarism becomes what it is—the paradise of middle-aged 
inertia and ineptitude developing into senile vanity. “ My 
career,’ “‘my speech,” are ultimately the only things that 
seriously interest the Right Honourable, to whose orations 
immense industry is consecrated, and with the aid of a typewriter 
and an accurate verbal memory, after many years’ penal servitude 
a quite ordinary man can pass himself off upon Parliament and 
the public as something out of the way. 

In peace-time it was immaterial, because, though it is a fearful 
heresy to say so, it was relatively unimportant who managed the 
House of Commons, or at what decisions it arrived as it discussed 
subjects in inverse proportion to their importance. But in war ! 
Armageddon has convulsed the world. Nothing will ever be the 
same again, except apparently the professional politician, who, 
like the Bourbons, has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 
“Party men we are and Party men we shall remain,” in effect 
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proclaims Mr. Asquith amidst tumultuous applause from the 
embattled Caucuses and all their hangers-on. 

The Allies have between them thrown up great soldiers and 
great sailors, but where are the new statesmen to administer the 
new world arising on every side. We may be able to manage 
without genius, without imagination, without foresight, without 
constructive capacity, but we do require some sagacity, stead- 
fastness of purpose, a reasonable amount of knowledge and 
common sense, together with some conception of the problems 
confronting us. The nation is not destitute of these qualities. 
Indeed, as the war has shown, the British Empire is rich in ability 
of all kinds if we are allowed to draw upon it, but if we are confined. 
to the flotsam and jetsam of a moribund Parliament, which in 
very decency should have committed the “happy dispatch” years 
ago—Heaven help us! This is no question of persons or Parties, 
as the “ All-is-Wells”” imagine. The Old Gang collapsed of its 
own incompetence. A new regime reigns in its stead which no 
patriot would take the risk of displacing until he sees his way to 
something better. For the moment any disaster to the Lloyd 
George Cabinet would be a disaster to the nation, because its 
collapse would probably let in its predecessors, who might be 
relied upon to lose the war within three months, at the end of 
which we should be advised to “ cut our losses ” lest a worse fate 
befall us. 

We are governed by a Cabinet of Five plus a number of 
Controllers, of whom a profusion have been created, and the cry 
is “still they come!” Mr. Lloyd George only secured Downing 
Street in the nick of time, entering upon a damnable inheritance, 
his task not being made easier when he was saddled with the 
Unionist debris of the Asquith Administration. The new Govern- 
ment would have done much better had it been new in character 
as well as in name. Nor was the position improved by certain 
impulsive appointments which have hardly justified themselves. 
Lord Devonport would surely have been more at home under the 
Too-Lates. 

However, it was an immense relief to see the last of the 
Indispensables, and the Five should be able to win the war if 
they concentrate themselves upon matters which they under- 
stand and eschew those which other people obviously understand 
better than they. Politics for the politicians. Strategy and 
tactics for strategists and tacticians. Candour compels one to 
recognize that the Five will require considerable extraneous 
assistance when it comes to making Peace. 

The Five consist of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Henderson, Lord Curzon, and Lord Milner. In their various ways 
they are notable men, shouldering a tremendous task, in dis- 
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charging which blunders are inevitable even were they supermen, 
They will not be too hardly judged so long as the Government 
keeps its head in the right direction and inspires the belief that 
not only does it want to win the war, but that it is moving in the 
right direction. The Prime Minister possesses remarkable driving 
power, essential in the head of a War Government—though 
dispensed with by the Indispensables—while he is modest enough 
to realize his limitations, and would be the first to admit that he 
is not qualified to redraw the map of Europe. Mr. Bonar Law is 
Leader of the House of Commons and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in both of which offices he excels, and which naturally absorb all 
his activities. Mr. Henderson, who has an admirable record, is 
necessarily preoccupied in vast domestic problems. Lord Curzon 
is an orator par excellence, and an expert on several subjects, 
thanks to his amazing industry and love of detail. He knows 
much of Asia, but little of Europe, and not a great deal of the 
British Empire or of any British community. Much turns on 
Lord Milner, who possesses remarkable brain power, and what is 
even more uncommon in conjunction with brains, namely, back- 
bone. He has, moreover, the great advantage of not being a 
political partisan, and is one of the very few Englishmen who has 
seriously thought about the British Empire and has a working 
knowledge of other countries. His disinterestedness and indif- 
ference to limelight, his judgment and character, inspire wide- 
spread confidence, which has not been diminished by the attacks 
of that portion of the Press which is itching to do Germany’s 
dirty work. Lord Milner’s offence consists in being a convinced 
Imperialist and not a mere paper Imperialist, of which there are 
no dearth—though we agree with General Smuts that “ Impe- 
rialism ” is not nowadays the happiest description of what we 
mean and admire. A certain odium naturally attaches to this 
word as to the word “ militarism,” thanks to the Boche. 

If the Five are wise they will enlist the aid of General Smuts 
and Mr. Hughes when it comes to making peace. They will also 
take soldiers and sailors into consultation, because the Fighting 
Men are at least as entitled to be heard as any Talking Men or 
any Writing Men or any other section of the community, even 
though our Parliamentarians succeed in preventing them from 
voting. 

Lord Robert Cecil’s recent declaration in the House of 
Commons (May 16), together with Mr. Asquith’s commentary— 
which shows Mr. Asquith to be infinitely more useful as a Leader 
of the Opposition in war than as head of a War Government— 
embodied several essentials of a satisfactory peace, but not all. 
Moreover, we know from bitter experience how poignant is the 
contrast between Parliamentary assurances and realization. Also, 
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there was some superfluous beating about the bush, for which 
the time has long gone by. The Allied Governments, which are 
continuously exchanging views, must have made up their minds 
as to the conditions of a durable peace corresponding with the 
appalling sacrifices of the Allied nations. There is little difference 
of opinion in British communities on this subject, and if Ministers 
have any lingering doubts, the sooner those doubts are cleared 
up the better, both for the Man in the Cabinet and the Man in 
the Street. It is not for any Englishman to try and force 
unpalatable views upon any Ally. There may be some doubt as 
to Russian demands, which it is not for us to resolve. That is 
an exclusively Russian question to be decided by Russians, just 
as Frenchmen, Italians, Americans, Serbians, Montenegrins, 
Rumanians, Japanese, and any other Powers who may be per- 
suaded to champion the cause of civilization, must decide their 
own irreducible terms. There is, however, no reason to hesitate 
in suggesting what public opinion in this country regards as the 
desiderata of a durable peace. 

One preliminary consideration which is vital: Before the Allies 
enter upon any discussion of peace all enemy troops must withdraw 
behind the Rhine, as well as from Russia, Poland, Serbia, Monte- 
negro, and Rumania, while as a further guarantee of good faith 
Germany and the Dual Monarchy must surrender their Fleets to the 
Allies. It is obvious that unless the hostile Navies be handed 
over, the withdrawal of the hostile armies might at a given 
moment be a positive military advantage to the Central Powers 
by enabling them to escape catastrophe. With this guarantee, 
however, provided our Allies approved, the British people might 
be satisfied with some such terms as the following, which we 
need not be deterred from recapitulating by the ancient tag about 
dividing the bear’s skin before we have killed the bear. We 
must be forewarned and forearmed against our own drifting 
diplomacy. Amiable, easy-going, cosmopolitan intellectuels— 
inspired by the International Jew, who is never far from their 
elbow—who would probably have the business in hand, would 
need any amount of “bingeing up.” Otherwise our old friends 
“ Moderation ” and “ Magnanimity ” would ruin all, there being 
= _ for the one or the other in any dealings with the 

e. 

(1) No peace with the Hohenzollerns. 

(2) Full reparation by Germany, moral, material, financial, to 
every country she has injured in the course of the war, including 
Belgium and the British Empire. 

_ (3) All territories occupied by Germany to be returned to their 
rightful owners, including Alsace-Lorraine to France. 

(4) No territory liberated from German rule during the war 
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in “aid part of the world, on any consideration, to be returned 
to her. 

(5) Rigorous justice to be meted out to all German criminals 
and arch-criminals for offences committed during the war. 

(6) Strategic precautions against future German aggression, 
including the internationalization of the Kiel Canal. 

(7) Distribution of the German Fleet pro rata among the Allies, 
the smaller sea Powers receiving the larger share. 

(8) Surrender of the German Mercantile Marine, as part com- 
pensation for “ ruthless U-boat warfare.” 

(9) The German Empire to be de-Prussianized, and no Prussian 
to be German Emperor. 

(10) The Allies to hold themselves free to propose any other 
terms calculated to achieve their object, i.e. the downfall of 
Prussian Militarism. 

(11) No secret clauses or unofficial understandings whatsoever, 
either as to future commercial treatment or dynastic marriages. 

(12) As no.“ scrap of paper” bearing Germany’s signature 
bears any meaning, the Allies must reserve to themselves full 
power to deal with any contingency that may arise or vary any 
of the foregoing terms or any others that may be devised. 

Such conditions, with adequate guarantees, would rid Europe of 
the Prussian nightmare for the rest of the century, which is as 
far as one can foresee. This is not asking much, considering the 
terms Prussia has invariably imposed whenever victorious, while 
they are absurdly easy as compared with the treatment that 
would have been meted out to Great Britain and her Allies in the 
event of a German victory and a German peace. Anything sub- 
stantially short of what is here proposed would inevitably involve 
the reopening of the contest between Kultur and Civilization 
whenever the Boche felt himself somewhat stronger than his 
neighbours. 

Under the heading “‘ Never Again,” the Times lately published 
(May 19 and 21) two illuminating letters, one from Professor 
Poulton and the other from Sir Isambard Owen, usefully reminding 
us that eminent scientific attainments are not incompatible with 
common sense, which from the utterances of some “ superior 

rsons”’ one might occasionally doubt. Professor Poulton 
writes that he had just received a letter from “ One of our new 
Allies,” i.e. the Americans, showing that the writer, who was 
“a, distinguished scientific man, who thoroughly knows Germany 
and the Germans, has no illusions about the outcome of a Pacifist 
policy, or even of a military policy enfeebled by weariness or by 
higher motives, which in this crisis may become a menace to the 
world.” Professor Poulton’s eminent American correspondent 
thus expressed himself : 
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While I feel now reasonably confident that the Allies will eventually win, I still 
cannot but feel that it will be a long, tedious process, and will require many more and 

t sacrifices of men and everything else to do it. And then I am haunted by the 
fear that the job will not be thoroughly done, owing to the higher civilization of the 
Allies. People still recoil with horror from the thought of utterly crushing Germany. 
It seems to me the clearest thing in the world that unless that very thing is done the 
civilized races of the world are not only laying up infinite trouble for themselves in the 
future, but they are practically writing their own death-warrant. If Germany is left 
at the end of the war with such resources of either men, material, or spirit that it will 
be possible for her to become anything other than a broken-spirited and subdued race 
within a period of at least a century, then I believe that you and I and our kind of 
people may as well realize to-day as later that presently German Kultur is going to 
dominate the world. 

Professor Poulton’s communication evoked one not less 
interesting from Sir Isambard Owen, containing this apposite 
quotation from Gibbon (chapter xii of The Decline and Fall) 
describing the period of the Emperor Probus and the events of 
A.D. 277: 

Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman generals had confined their ambition 
to a defensive war against the nations of Germany, who perpetually pressed on the 
frontiers of the empire. The more daring Probus pursued his Gallic victories, passed 
the Rhine, and displayed his invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe and the Neckar. 
He was fully convinced that nothing could reconcile the minds of the barbarians to peace, 
unless they experienced in their own country the calamities of war. Germany, exhausted 
by the ill-success of the last emigration, was astonished by his presence. Nine of the 
most considerable princes repaired to his camp, and fell prostrate at his feet. Such a 
treaty was humbly received by the Germans as it pleased the conqueror to dictate. 


Should our Mugwumps prevail on this as on previous occasions, 
and engineer the usual compromise preserving Hohenzollernism 
as “a going concern,” nothing can save Europe from ultimate 
and complete Germanization, and with Europe Boche-ridden it 
would only be a question of time as to when the rest of the world 
succumbed. ‘There is, however, little in the record of Parlia- 
mentary statesmanship in international affairs to encourage us to 
hope that they will rise to the occasion unless it can be brought 
home to them that otherwise they will be damned—and hanged. 


L. J. Maxse 
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SuPERNORMAL faculty, though perhaps latent in most or all of us, is 
markedly present only ina few. In those fewit has mani- 
fested itself quite spontaneously, as if it were a natural gift like an ear 
for music or a keen eye for colour. On this analogy it would seem 
wiser to cultivate and utilize these specially endowed pens than 
to spend time in attempting to develop our own probably mediocre 
or insignificant power. There is diversity of gifts. We may be 
able to do other. useful things, perhaps better than the seer could. 
It takes all sorts to make a world. Therefore let the seer see 
and others do what they feel they can do best and most usefully— 
making use of the seer’s power as we make use of the gifts of 
poet and musician, scientist or clergyman. This is the day of 
specialists, and probably it is necessarily so. Differentiation of 
function is inevitable in a complex body. 

Having no supernormal faculty myself, I have diligently sought 
for it and welcomed it in others. I have come across many 
phases of it in different people and different degrees. But in 
one instance I have been specially fortunate. I have been favoured 
with the opportunity of carrying out a long series of investigations 
with a sensitive who is, I believe, one of the best clairvoyants in 
England, and probably in the world. Indeed, the very excellence 
of his gifts at first stood in the way of my acceptance, for his 
clairvoyance was too extraordinary to be believed. The mind is 
naturally hostile to entirely new facts, and when it can no longer 
deny the facts it tries to explain them by an old hypothesis. Only 
by long-continued investigation and study do we become recon- 
ciled to giving hospitality to an entirely new theory. And, after 
the materialistic nineteenth century the spiritual world had been 
so lost sight of that anything seeming to involve its return was 
a “new theory,” old though it is in reality. As for me, I had 
been a Huxleyan. I did not scoff, but I did not believe. The 
world of matter—the physical universe—filled my field of view. 
Then I ran up against incredible phenomena. By investigation 
I was forced to believe. By study I was forced to attribute their 
causation to a spiritual world and the dwellers therein. My 
friend the clairvoyant (Mr. A. Wilkinson) led me out of the darkness 
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of Egypt (materialism) into the Canaan of a freer and wider 
philosophy. 

Mr. Wilkinson is not a “medium” in the ordinary sense. 
He does not sit for all and sundry, for any one who will pay him 
a half-guinea or a guinea. In fact he will not sit for strangers 
at all, being fearful of inconsiderate treatment and misunderstand- 
ing if conditions are bad and the attempt a failure—not without 
reason, for many people go to sensitives in a trot-out-your- 
phenomena-or-I’ll-prosecute manner. But he kindly comes to 


‘me, practically without remuneration, out of sheer wish to help 


my learning ; for I am invalided by a heart-wrench and cannot 
get about. I here publicly thank him for the help he has given 
me in these things. 

Mr. Wilkinson does not go into trance—at least, not usually 
here, though he has done so a few times lately. He merely makes 
his mind quiet and passive, and then begins to see into the spiritual 
world, somewhat as Swedenborg did. The clairvoyance comes 
in flashes, and he reels off what he sees and hears as fast as he 
can talk, while I take it down verbatim in shorthand. Then he 
will remain silent or talking quietly about other things until the 
next gleam, and so on. At the end of an hour he will say, “I 
don’t feel that I shall get any more,” and the sitting is over. 

I cannot here give an idea of the whole mass of evidence 
(there is a full account in my book Psychical Investigations, just 
published by Messrs. Cassell, London), but I should like to give 
examples illustrating three statements which I will put as texts : 

(1) Human beings survive bodily death. 

(2) When people die they are met and helped by friends 
on the other side. 

(3) Progress continues over there, and is indicated to 
clairvoyant sight. 

(1) In what I may call the ordinary type (though it is extra- 
ordinary enough) of Mr. Wilkinson’s clairvoyance he will say things 
like this : 

Have you been connected with any one called Young? Old man, straight ; grey 


hair, nice old gentleman. He has a hymn-book in his hand. Looks like a chapel 
hymn-book. 


Unrecognized at the time, but later on in the sitting he said 
the full name was Moses Young, and I dimly remembered that 
there had been such a man. inquiry I found that he used 
to attend our old “‘ chapel,” facing me—at a considerable distance 
—as I sat in the choir. He sat downstairs, I in the gallery, pulpit 
nearly exactly between. I was therefore prominently in hi 
field of view. The hymn-book is probably a reminder of my 
choir-days. He died about twenty or twenty-five years ago. © 
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Or: 

There is a very old lady, of rather low stature, standing by the couch end, looking 
at you. Hair very grey, and done over the forehead like this [medium indicated 
curving lines on his forehead, from middle to tmples]. Face drawn and old, but nice, 
Wide dress, very full, pleated—a good dress. Rather a proud old person. Name 
Mary. Quite old, close on eighty. 

My grandmother: very correctly described. Died 1890, aged 
bas ag I had never told the medium anything about my 
relatives or friends. And fraud is excluded by such incidents as 
the following, which occurred at the same sitting : 

I get the feeling of a Helen. Spelt with H. [Medium pronounced the word, aspirat- 
ing it strongly]. It is Helen Torringham, or some such name. Middle-aged, or rather 
more: portly figure, been deceased a good many years, and the form I see is very 
ethereal. She moves behind your chair. She moves about a good deal, and I feel 
that she is looking for some one who is not here. She has something on her head—I 
cannot see what, all is so thin. A shrewd woman. ; 

He was evidently uncertain about the surname ; as a matter 
of fact, the name is Helen Torrington. She died in 1896. The 
description is accurate, and she had a characteristic way of 
emphasizing her aspirates. She wore a white lace cap indoors. 
Unknown to the medium, her daughter had been to see me two 
days before the sitting—in fact, had been the last visitor before 
him—and apparently had left her “influence.” This kind of 
thing happens frequently ; spirits being described, connected with 
the last person who was in the room, before the medium—not 
reckoning inhabitants of the house—even if several days have 
elapsed. Sometimes they are unusual visitors, whom the medium 
would not hear of in connexion with me, however he inquired. 
And I am sure he knows nothing normally of any of them, including 
the Torringtons, whose family left these parts twenty years ago. 
The medium, I may remark, does not live in my town—Bradford— 
and knows nothing normally of my people or friends or local 
matters generally. 

Helen has nothing to do with Mary: they go apart to show that they are not con- 
nected. Helen is looking about for some one not here, some one she would like to 
speak to. She was a woman with will, ‘‘ plenty about her” as we say in Yorkshire. 

Correct. And Helen and my grandmother were not related 
? connected, though they probably knew each other slightly in 

e. 

Mary is still standing there, like an image, looking at you. 

And so on. These are merely illustrations. They cannot 
convey much idea of the strength of the evidence, for proof is 
cumulative. One incident can be “explained” by various 
hypotheses, but a large accumulation of data enables us to elimi- 
nate the hypotheses which do not cover all the facts, and to 
select the one that does. I have no hesitation in saying that my 
investigations, detailed and analysed elsewhere, have eliminated 
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not only explanations based on the medium’s normal knowledge, 


but also any reasonable hypothesis of telepathy, and have estab- 
lished, satisfactorily to me, the existence of my friends called 
dead and their ability to communicate with me, and to prove their 
continued interest and affection. 

(2) Now for the “ meeting idea.” I have found that in many 
cases, and probably in all, dying people are met and helped by 
friends who have gone before. It has happened quite often at 
my sittings that an unexpected spirit has turned up—sometimes a 
person not specially well known to me—and has announced that 
he was “ waiting about” for his friend So-and-so, who would 

resently be going over. Indeed, it has not always been necessary 
or me to have a sitting. On one occasion a spirit sent me a 
message through the medium when the latter was at Bournemouth, 
three hundred miles away from me, giving his first two names 
(Robert Parberry), impressing the medium with an unmistakable 
description of himself, his age, and character, and remarking that 
he was waiting about for a friend, but was also interested in me. 
The medium thought this was some entirely new person, for the 
name Robert Parberry was new to him ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the old gentleman (Robert Parberry Leather) had communicated 
at a sitting some time before, giving his third name only. The 
medium did not connect the two ; Parberry being a surname, the 
name seemed complete. This splitting up of the name was done 
in a more complex way than I can here describe fully, apparently 
to improve the evidence by getting round the medium, so to 
speak, leaving him to think that several people were concerned 
while really there was only one ; the communicator knowing that 
I should piece the names together and should recognize the 
personality behind the disconnected several words. 

And the point of the whole is that Mr. Leather’s lifelong 
chum and brother-in-law was dying, though I am confident that 
the medium did not even know of his existence. He died eleven 
days afterwards, and I was glad to think that his old friend— 
who had gone five years before—was the one to meet him, for 
it was what he would have wished if he had known of these things 
—indeed, probably did wish. 

And a few months later the two came together to one of my 
sittings, giving evidence of identity which I am quite sure the 
medium did not know. I do not think he had ever seen either of 
the two men in life, and I am sure he knew nothing about then— 
not even their names. 

Another rather similar case was one which concerned our 
old minister, whom I had “ sat under ” for seventeen years, from 
1883 to 1900, in which latter year he died, his family then leaving 
the neighbourhood. (This was several years before I knew 
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anything of psychic sensitives. I had never heard of Wilkinson 
then.) He manifested himself more or less at various times, 
though sending no definite message except his initials (A. 8. W.) 
and name, which latter came through as Walker, the true name 
being Walkley. Then at a sitting on February 17, 1916, the 
medium saw a funeral “ close up to” me, and felt that an old 
woman about eighty, who had been failing gradually and who 
from further description was clearly this minister’s widow, would 
die soon ; and the minister himself was said to be present, waiti 
in these earth-regions for her. The fact was that the old lad 
was dead already. She had died two days before—not in this 
neighbourhood—and the funeral was the day after. Apparently, 
however, she had not yet awakened from the recuperative sleep 
which seems to follow death, and her husband was still in these 
regions, waiting for her awaking and completer detachment from 
earth conditions. The medium had never heard of these people, 
and in particular it is quite certain that he could not know 
anything of the old lady, who had lived mostly in London and 
who for many years had been so retired a person, owing to age 
and fewness of friends, that only a small circle knew anything 
about her; and none of these few people lived anywhere near 
the medium or were in touch with him in any way. They do not 
know of his existence, nor he of theirs. 

Other incidents of this kind have occurred, but these will 
suffice as illustration of the thesis that we are met by suitable 
friends and helpers when we go over—an eminently consoling 
and strengthening idea, as it seems to me, and, for me, an idea 
fully proved by the facts of my sittings. 

(3) Then as to after-death progress. The medium sees the 
forms of some persons very solid and quite lifelike, while in other 
cases they are ethereal and almost transparent. Of one man 
he said, “ I can see the bright colour in his cheeks, like an apple ; 
they fairly shine.” And he has often said how curious it seems 
to him that I cannot see these forms, many of which to him are 
as real and lifelike as his own body or mine during the time— 
a few seconds, or in some cases minutes—that they last to his 
psychic sight. The difference in solidity is generally an indica- 
tion of the length of time that has davai since the spirit’s passing 
out of the earth body. Sometimes very ethereal spirits are 
described, almost too tenuous to be visible, and these usually 
turn out to be ancestors of mine or collaterals of ancestors, who 
died long ago and who are sometimes very difficult to trace and 
verify. People who have died recently are generally solid and 
real-looking. But there is a qualification to be made in this. 
Solidity or tenuity is not necessarily an indication of time elapsed ; 
it is more dependent on stage of progress. Naturally the two 
things more or less coincide, for long-gone people will usually 
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have progressed farthest in spiritual development. But there 
are exceptions to this rule, which show that it is a question of 
character and progress, not of time only. For example, in the 
case of Mrs. Torrington and my grandmother, Mary, quoted early 
in this article. The form of my grandmother looked solid: the 
medium said he could see her eyes, the pleats of her dress, and 
every detail as plainly as if she had been present in the body— 
more plainly, probably, for his physical sight is bad. The form 
of Mrs. Torrington, on the contrary, was so subtle that he could 
not see what was on her head, though he knew there was something, 
and he could tell little about the small details of her appearance. 
And she died six years later than my grandmother, who therefore— 
if time were all—ought to have been the more advanced. But 
the fact is that though both these women were good souls, and 
about equal in intelligence, I have no doubt about which was 
the more spiritual character. It was certainly Mrs. Torrington. 
I knew her and all her family intimately, and her son was my 
closest friend. My estimate of her is therefore likely to be as 
correct as is my estimate of Grandmother Mary. She has evidently 
reached a higher stage than my grandmother—which is natural, 
since she was ahead of her even while here. 

And, incidentally, this differentiation by the medium is an 
added proof, if any were needed, of the genuineness of the pheno- 
mena; for he certainly never knew either of these two women, 
and very few people could have told him anything of their relative 
spirituality. 

Of these three things, then, I am sure: (1) That we survive 
the death of the material body ; (2) that we are met by friends 
when the time comes for us to pass on ; (3) that there is progress 
in spirituality on the other side. And my conclusions are based, 
not on my own perceptions, which might be merely subjective, 
but on phenomena observed by my senses, i.e. on the same kind 
of evidence as that which I have for any scientific theory such 
as that of atoms or electrons or gravitation. In other words, the 
evidence cannot be hallucinatory or subjective only, for it was 
obtained through a sensitive who had no normal knowledge of 
the evidential facts he was transmitting. I see no reasonable 
explanation of my facts except that embodied in my three state- 
ments just repeated. I have no doubt whatever of their truth, 
though it has taken me a dozen years to make sure. I do not 
expect others to believe as I do. Reading would not have 
convinced me. Personal experience is necessary. But my narra- 
tives may perhaps add their little quota to the forces which are 
slowly but surely modifying human opinion in a spiritual direction. 
I do not wish to see a too sudden revolution. Steady growth is 
best. Universal knowledge of the truth will come in its own good 
time. J. 
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THE SINKING OF THE “« ALNWICK CASTLE” 


[Nothing published during the war has surpassed in interest the 
following account of the sinking of the Union Castle liner “ Alnwick 
Castle” by its commanding officer, Captain Chave, which has been 
placed at the disposal of the Press. It gains greatly by having been 
writen as a priate report to the company with no thought of publica- 
tion. It might profitably be read out in Parliament, on platforms, 
and in the pulpit, so that all comfortable people might have some 
appreciation of the unrequited services of the mercantile marine.— 
Epitor, National Review.] 
French s.s. Venezia, Fabre Line, 
"At Sea, March 28, 1917. 
THE Manacers, Messrs. THE UNIoN CasTLeE Matz SS. Co. (Ltp.), 
LONDON 


GENTLEMEN,—With deep regret I have to report the loss of 

our steamer Alnwick Castle, which was torpedoed without warn- 

ing at 6.10 a.m. on Monday, March 19, in a position about 320 
miles from the Scilly Islands. 

At the time of the disaster there were on board, besides one 
hundred members of my own crew and fourteen passengers, the 
captain and twenty-four of the crew of the collier transport 
Trevose, whom I had rescued from their boats at 5.30 p.m. on the 
previous day, Sunday, March 18, their ship having been torpedoed 
at 11 a.m. that day, two Arab firemen being killed by the explosion, 
which wrecked the engine-room. I reported this rescue by W/T 
after dark. The captain of the s.s. Trevose reported having seen 
another steamer blown up whilst in his boat, probably by the 
same submarine. 

I attach a list of survivors from my lifeboat rescued by the 
s.s. Venezia on Friday, March 23, together with those who perished 
-_ exposure and thirst in the boat. It may be summarized as 

ollows : 


Captain and crew of Alnwick Castle . 13 souls 
Crew of Trevose . ‘ 4 A « 6 

24 survivors 
Crew of Alnwick Castle who perished in lifeboat 


Total occupants of No. 1 lifeboat . 29 
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I will now give a short account of the events we have ex- 
rienced. At five o’clock on the morning of the disaster I was 
called in obedience to my written night orders, and I then gave 
the chief officer a written detail of the zigzag courses to steer, 
commencing at once. Look-out men had been arranged for 
previously, two sailors on the foremast, one in each crow’s-nest, 
and a steward on the fore bridge. Besides these I had one cadet 
stationed on each side of the lower bridge. The chief officer and 
' fourth officer were on duty on the bridge. I was disappointed 
to find that the sky was overcast and there were no stars available 
for observation. 

I was being served with morning coffee at about 6.10 a.m. 
when the explosion occurred, blowing up the hatches and beams 
from No. 2 and sending up a high column of water and debris 
which fell back on the bridge. The chief officer put the engine 
full astern, and I directed him to get the boats away. All our 
six boats were safely launched and left the ship, which was rapidly 
sinking by the head. Mr. Carnaby sent out the W/T and 8.0.8. 
signal, with the position I gave him, several times without receiv- 
ing any acknowledgment. I destroyed by sinking the two bags 
of Admiralty mail which were ready in my cabin, also the secret 
code books and sailing orders. 

The forecastle was now (6.30 a.m.) just dipping, though the 
ship maintained an upright position without list. The people in 
my boat were clamouring for me to come, as they were alarmed 
by the danger of the ship plunging. The purser informed me 
that every one was out of the ship, and I then took Mr. Carnaby 
from his post, and we went down to No. 1 boat and pulled away. ~ 
At a safe distance we waited to see the end of the Alnwick Castle. 
Then we observed the submarine quietly emerge from the sea 
end on to the ship with a gun trained on her. She showed no 
periscope—just a conning-tower and a gun as she lay there— 
silent and sinister. In about ten minutes the Alnwick Castle 
plunged bow first below the surface ; her whistle gave one blast, 
and the main topmast broke off, there was a smothered roar and 
a cloud of dirt, and we were left in our boats, 139 people, 300 miles 
from land. The submarine lay between the boats, but whether 
she spoke any of them I do not know. She proceeded north-east 
after a steamer which was homeward bound about four miles 
away, and soon after we saw a tall column of water, etc., and 
knew that she had found another victim. 

I got in touch with all the boats, and from the number of 
their occupants I was satisfied that every one was safely in them. 
The one lady passenger and her baby three months old were with 
the stewardess in the chief officer’s boat. I directed the third 
officer to transfer four of his men to the second officer’s boat to 
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equalize the number, and told them all to steer between east 
and. east-north-east for the Channel. We all made sail before a 
light westerly wind, which freshened before sunset, when we 
reefed down. After dark I saw no more of the other boats. That 
was Monday, March 19. 

I found only three men who could help me to steer, and one 
of these subsequently became delirious, leaving only three of us. 
At 2 a.m., Tuesday, the wind and sea had increased to a force 
when I deemed it unsafe to sail any longer ; also it was worki 
to the north-west and north-north-west. I furled the sail and 
streamed. the sea-anchor, and we used the canvas boat-cover to 
afford us some shelter from the constant spray and bitter wind. 
At daylight we found our sea-anchor and the rudder had both 
gone. There was too much sea to sail; we manceuvred with 
oars, whilst I lashed two oars together and made another sea- 
anchor. We spent the whole of Tuesday fighting the sea, 
struggling with oars to assist the sea-anchor to head the boat up 
to the waves, constantly soaked with cold spray and pierced with 
the bitter wind, which was now from the north. I served out 
water twice daily, one dipper between two men, which made a 
portion about equal to one-third of a condensed-milk tin. For- 
tunately I had made a practice of keeping in the boats a case of 
condensed milk, a case of beef, two tins of biscuits, and a skein 
of amberline, and some twine and palm and needle, besides the 
regulation equipment ; also I had provided a bundle of blankets 
for each boat. We divided a tin of milk between four men once 
a day, and a tin of beef (6 lb.) was more than sufficient to provide 
a portion for each person (twenty-nine) once a day. At mid- 
night, Tuesday—Wednesday, the northerly wind fell ight, and we 
made sail again, the wind gradually working to north-east and 
increasing after sunrise. All the morning and afternoon of 
Wednesday we kept under way until about 8 p.m., when I was 
compelled to heave to again. During this day the iron step of 
our mast gave way and our mast and sail went overboard, but 
we saved them, and were able to improvise a new step with the 
aid of an axe and piece of wood fitted to support the boat cover 
strongback. We were now feeling the pangs of thirst as well as 
the exhaustion of labour and exposure and want of sleep. Some 
pitiful appeals were made for water. I issued an extra ration to 
a few of the weaker ones only. 

During the night of Wednesday—Thursday the wind dropped 
for a couple of hours and several showers of hail fell. The hail- 
stones were eagerly scraped from our clothing and swallowed. 
I ordered the sail to be spread out in the hope of catching water 
from a rain shower, but we were disappointed in this, for the 
rain was too light. Several of the men were getting light-headed, 
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and I found that they had been drinking salt water in spite of 
my earnest and vehement order. 

It was with great difficulty that any one could be prevailed 
on to bale out the water, which seemed to leak into the boat at 
an astonishing rate, perhaps due to some rivets having been 
started by the pounding she had received. ~ ; 

At 4 a.m. the wind came away again from north-east and we 
made sail, but unfortunately it freshened again and we were 
constantly soaked with spray and had to be always baling. Our 
water was now very low, and we decided to mix condensed milk 
with it. Most of the men were now helpless and several were 
raving in delirium. The foreman cattleman, W. Kitcher, died, 
and was buried. Soon after dark the sea became confused and 
angry ; I furled the tiny reef sail and put out the sea-anchor. 
At 8 p.m. we were swamped by a breaking sea, and I thought all 
was over. A moan of despair rose in the darkness, but I shouted 
to them, “ Bale, bale, bale,” and assured them that the boat 
could not sink. How they found the balers and bucket in the 
dark I don’t know, but they managed to free the boat, whilst I 
shifted the sea-anchor to the stern and made a tiny bit of sail 
and got her away before the wind. After that escape the wind 
died away about midnight, and then we spent a most distressing 
night. Several of the men collapsed and others temporarily lost 
their reason, and one of these became pugnacious and climbed 
about the boat, uttermg complaints and threats. 

The horror of that night, together with the physical suffering, 
are beyond my power of description. Before daylight, however, 
on March 23, the wind permittmg, I managed, with the help of 
the few who remained able, to set sail again, hoping now to be 
in the Bay of Biscay and to surely see some vessel to succour us. 
Never a sail or wisp of smoke had we seen When daylight came 
the appeals for water were so angry and insistent that I deemed 
it best to make an issue at once. After that had gone round, 
amidst much cursing and snatching, we could see that only one 
more issue remained. One firenian, Thomas, was dead ; another 
was nearly gone; my steward, Buckley, was almost gone; we 
tried to pour some milk and water down his throat, but he could 
not swallow. No one could now eat biscuits ; it was impossible 
to swallow anything solid, our throats were afire, our lips furred, 
our limbs numbed, our hands were white and bloodless. During 
the forenoon, Friday, the 28rd, another fireman, named Tribe, 
died, and my steward, Buckley, died; also a cattleman, whose 
only name I could get as Peter, collapsed and died about noon. 

To our unspeakable relief we were rescued about 1.30 p.m. on 
Friday, the 23rd, by the French steamer Venezia, of the Fabre 
Line, for New York for horses. A considerable swell was running, 
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and in our enfeebled state we were unable to properly manceuvre 
our boat, but the French captain, M. Paul Bonifacie, handled his 
empty vessel with great skill and brought her alongside us, sendin 
out a lifebuoy on a line for us to seize. We were unable to clim 
the ladders, so they hoisted us one by one in ropes until the 
twenty-four live men were aboard. The four dead bodies were 
left in the boat, and she was fired at by the gunners of the Venezia, 
in order to destroy her, but the shots did not take effect. 

I cannot speak with sufficient gratitude of the extreme kind- 
ness and. solicitation which-was shown us by all on board. Our 
wet clothes were at once stripped off and dry ones put on; hot 
tea and cognac was poured down our parched and swollen throats ; 
then we were put to bed in steam-heated, first-class cabins. Our 
feet and hands were swollen to twice the normal size, and several 
of us narrowly escaped frostbite. In the evening we were given 
a light meal of soup and boiled beef with potatoes, with claret, 
and during the night the stewards were kept busy providing 
water for our unquenchable thirst. Every possible want was 
anticipated by the captain, officers, engineers, and stewards, who 
placed freely at our disposal their wardrobes, toilet articles, 
tobacco, etc. 

The position of our rescue was in 46.19 N. 9.13 W., about 
160 miles from the nearest land, which was the northern coast 
of Spain. We had sailed about 200 miles in a south-easterly 
direction. I doubt if we should have survived another night 
after our last issue of water. I gave the main facts of the situation 
to the captain, and he sent out a radio message announcing our 
rescue in such a manner as to apprise all ships in the vicinity of 
the possibility of finding some of the other five boats. Captain 
Bonifacie also left his course that afternoon and proceeded to 
the north-west in the hope of seeing some of the other boats. 

I earnestly hope that the other five boats have been picked 
up, for I fear that neither of the small accident boats had much 
yd of surviving the weather I experienced. At present I 
have not yet regained fully the use of my hands and feet, but 
hope to be fit again before arrival in England, when I trust you 
will honour me with appointment to another ship. 

I conclude my report with an expression of sincere and deep 
gratitude to Captain Paul Bonifacie and his officers and crew of 
this s.s. Venezia, to whose most generous kindness we owe a 
speedy recovery from the effects of our exposure. The doctor 
is an a entleman of seventy-five years, who most nobly 
exemplifies the gallant spirit of French self-sacrifice. He, too, 
has done his utmost on our behalf. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) CHAVE 
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Steamship Alnwick Castle torpedoed at 6.10 a.m., 19/3/17. 
“ae rescued by steamship Venezia, 23/3/17, and landed at New 
York : 

B. Chave, master; H. Macdougall, chief engineer; R. G. D. 
Speedy, doctor; R. HE. Jones, purser; N. E. Carnaby, Marconi 
operator ; K. R. Hemmings, cadet; 8. Merrels, quartermaster ; 
T. Morris, A.B.; A. Meill, greaser; F. Softley, fireman; H. 
Weyers, assistant steward ; S. Hopkins, fireman. 

- Deatus.—R. Thomas, fireman ; — Tribe, fireman and trimmer ; 
— Buckley, captain’s steward ; W. Kitcher, foreman cattleman ; 
Peter (?), cattleman. 

RESCUED PAssENGERS Ex “ ALNWICK CASTLE,” 3RD CLAss. 
—J. Wilson, J. Burley, G. Fraser, D. J. Williams, W. T. Newham, 
E. O. Morrison. 
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THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY 


On Monday, May 14, the First Lord of the Admiralty announced 
in the House of Commons that certain changes had been made 
in the constitution of the Board of Admiralty. The principle 
carried into execution in these changes was the more definite 
separation between the conduct of war and the business of supply. 
In detail they were as follows. Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, First 
Sea Lord, was to bear the official title of Chief of the Naval Staff; 


Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver, hitherto Chief of Staff and adviser’ 


to the First Sea Lord, was to be Deputy Chief of Staff, with a 
seat on the Board ; Rear-Admiral Alexander Duff, hitherto head 
of the Anti-Submarine Department, was to be Assistant Chief 
of the Naval Staff, with a seat on the Board. Rear-Admiral 
Lionel Halsey, hitherto Fourth Sea Lord, became Third Sea Lord; 
and Rear-Admiral Hugh Tothill was appointed Fourth Sea Lord. 
These five distinguished admirals are presumably to be responsible 
for the conduct of the war and the conduct of the war alone. 
They would appear to be the equivalent at the Admiralty of the 
Imperial General Staff at the War Office, which has been formed 
in the light of the experience of the war. 

The business of supply receives a new head in the person 
of Sir Eric Geddes, who 1s appointed Controller, with the temporary 
rank of Vice-Admiral. He is to be in charge of the whole supply 
of munitions and of shipbuilding. The details of the reorganiza- 
tion, with the distribution of business, and the arrangement under 
which the numerous departments of the Admiralty are to be 
fitted into the new scheme, have not at the time of writing been 
announced. The task of reorganization is great and complex 
and is doubtless still proceeding. 

Readers of the National Review will perhaps remember that 
before the war the separation at the Admiralty of the conduct of 
war from the business of supply was constantly advocated, together 
with the abolition of the various mischievous Orders in Council 
of 1869 and onwards, whose effect has been both to confuse 
war with material, and to deprive the Sea Lords of their direct 
responsibility to King and Parliament. In the result, the Navy 
became more and more highly equipped with guns, armour, and 
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machinery and less and less prepared for war, while civilian and 
political control of the senior fighting service steadily and secretly 
increased. 

In 1904, when Sir John (now Lord) Fisher, known as “ the 
sailor-politician,” was supreme at the Admiralty, an Order in 
Council was promulgated which, while completely confusing the 
conduct of war with the business of supply, made the First Sea 
Lord virtually responsible for both departments and their sub- 
departments, while he himself was made responsible to the First 
Lord. That the duties which were nominally placed upon the 
First Sea Lord, being impossible for any one person to discharge, 
were not discharged, was not considered important. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that there followed a period 
of disorganization, maladministration, and discontent unparalleled 
in the history of the Navy. Ships were abolished, the fleets at 
sea were weakened, the personnel was reduced, the commands 
at sea were perpetually changed. One of the chief motives 
was, of course, to save money on the Fleet. For every pound 
in from the Navy then, the country has since had to pay a 

on. 

At the same time there came into the Navy a new theory of 
naval warfare. which had two aspects, closely related the one to 
the other. Ships were designed upon the theory that it was 
possible to defeat the adversary while keeping out of his range. 
By means of high speed and heavy guns of long range it was 
thought possible to hit without being hit. It was also taught 
that the chief object of the main fighting force was to secure 
the safety of sea communications, irrespective of the destruction 
or the effective neutralization of the main fleet of the enemy. 

Holding these views, the Government and the Admiralty, 
which were then dominated by Lord Fisher, might have been 
expected to carry them to their logical conclusion and to build a 
large force of light and swift cruisers and destroyers, which alone, 
in default of the destruction of the main fleet of the enemy, can 
secure the safety of sea communications. But at this point there 
entered the ruling motive of the Party politician, which is to 
buy votes by any concession to popular delusion. The Party 
politician first inculcates the delusion and then panders to it. 
Cruisers and. destroyers cost money, therefore it was explained 
that they were unnecessary, and therefore they were not built. The 
defences of the East coast were removed, and the construction of 
East coast naval bases was postponed. What the Admiralty did 
build, in addition to heavy ships and a totally insufficient force 
of light craft, were submarines. For what purpose they were to 
be used in war was never disclosed ; it is probable that no one 
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The use to which other nations might put submarines was not 
considered. Nor was the employment of the mine in naval 
warfare foreseen by the authorities, who abolished the under- 
water mining corps. When the Government were urged by Lord 
Beresford to build small craft and to arm merchant ships, the 
suggestion was treated with arrogant contempt. The record of 
Mr. McKenna as First Lord should be remembered, if only to 
secure the country against his ever again holding any. responsible 
position in public life. 

In the meantime, the First Sea Lord, who was charged with 
preparation for war and with all the business of the Admiralty 
as well, had no War Staff, and apparently refused to have one. 
He had the Intelligence Department and also the Trade Division. 
The Trade Division was abolished by Mr. McKenna. But the 
Intelligence Department was not a War Staff but one branch 
of a War Staff. It is to Mr. Churchill’s credit that when he 
superseded Mr. McKenna he created a War Staff. Had he also 
given it executive powers, or had he even condescended to take 
its advice, several disasters would not have happened. 

Mr. Churchill also introduced a new distribution of business 
at the Admiralty, which may be briefly described as another essay 
in confusion ; and whose effect was to make him, as First Lord, 
a civilian and a politician, supreme over the Admiralty. 

Such, very briefly described, was the inheritance bequeathed 
by their predecessors to the new Board formed by Mr. Balfour, 
when Sir John Jellicoe became First Sea Lord and Sir David Beatty 
succeeded him as Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet. It 
is not in Mr. Balfour’s nature to make changes in opposition to 
powerful vested interests, both political and personal; and 
beyond appointing the new Board, for which he deserves great 
credit, it does not appear that he attempted reform. Probably 
in the circumstances the thing was impossible at the moment, 
for in the meantime the size of the Admiralty had vastly increased, 
and merely to make the acquaintance of the various heads of 
departments and to discover what were their duties was an 
affair of weeks. And the war must be carried on all the time. . . . 

When Sir Edward Carson succeeded Mr. Balfour, the German 
submarine piracy entered upon its latest and most dangerous 
development. The First Lord plainly told the country the extent 
of the danger, and arranged to publish all information which 
could be issued without assisting the enemy. That public anxiety 
should be aroused was inevitable. It was also necessary, for the 
sake of the public themselves, to arouse it. 

This was the moment when, of all moments, it was the duty 
of honest men to support the Board of Admiralty and to encourage 
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public confidence ; and this was the moment selected to attack 
Sir Edward Carson and the Board. 

An analysis of the agitation reveals several motives inspiring 
various persons and groups of persons. There was, first of all, 
the motive of the Party politicians, to whom Sir Edward Carson 
represented an obstacle in the path of their intrigues to secure 
Home Rule. These persons apparently imagined that if Sir 
Edward Carson could be forced to resign, his removal would in 
some unexplained way help their conspiracy. The effect upon the 
war of deliberately disorganizing the Admiralty at this time was 
not regarded at all. The nation has bred the Party politician 
and must take the consequences. The political attack was, of 


~ course, carefully disguised under a simulated anxiety in respect 


of the conduct of naval warfare. To the Party politician belongs 
the guilt of having for a decade before the war done his utmost to 
weaken and disorganize the Navy and to destroy the very bases 
of maritime power. His head and chief is Mr. Asquith, whose 
lieutenants are Mr. McKenna and Mr. Churchill. These three 
ought to be impeached. 

Another element in the agitation consisted of persons who 
really believed that the inability of the Navy totally to suppress the 
enemy submarine was the fault of the Admiralty. Their solicitude 
is about ten years overdue. They watched the demoralization 
of the Asquith-Fisher epoch without a protest; nay, they even 
supported it. The present trouble is the inevitable result of the 
Asquith-Fisher-Grey policy ; and the present Board are doing 
their utmost to correct years of maladministration. We will 
make these persons who are so concerned about the Admiralty 
a present of a piece of information of which they appear to 
be ignorant. The reforms at the Admiralty were bemg in- 


stituted before the outside agitation began at all. And we will 


make them another present. The attack has probably helped 
the Board to em with the solid mass of civilian opposition 
it has to encounter. Judging by some information published 
in the Press, information which could only have been obtained 
from Admiralty records, there is a person, or there are persons, 
inside the Admiralty who did not scruple to supply it. Those 
who think it an easy matter to reorganize a great Department 
like the Admiralty seem to forget that far too large a proportion 
of officials are Civil Service men, and that they are supported 
against any innovation by the great informal trade union of 
permanent civil officials. 

Coinciding with these two aspects of the attack on the Admiralty 
ag an interesting newspaper correspondence concerning the 
right principles of naval warfare—a controversy which was 
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regarded. by the public as part of the indictment of the Board, 
whereas in fact it was not necessarily anything of the sort. 
Nothing, for instance, can be more remote from the design of 
Admiral Sir Reginald Custance than to asperse individual officers, 
The lucid and reasoned expression of his views has at least served 
to elicit replies and comments which illustrate the extraordinary 
confusion of thought pervading the minds of those who never 
hesitate to pronounce judgment upon the work of naval officers, 
just as the art critic, as he is called, always knows exactly what 
is wrong with the work of the greatest masters. 

Sir William Robertson mers the other day that the heads of 
the Fighting Services needed the public support, not when thin 
were going well, but when by no fault of theirs they were going i. 
The present Board of Admiralty consists of Sir Edward Carson, 
the best First Lord within living memory, and of the most dis- 
tinguished naval officers. These men are doing their utmost, and 
the least the public can do is to back them against all comers. 


A CorRESPONDENT 
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LEST WE FORGET 


As interested efforts will inevitably be made by those who have 
been able to remain sheltered from the horrors of war—thanks 
to the heroism, endurance, sacrifices and sufferings of others— 
to induce us to forget the unspeakable atrocities of the Obscene 
Boche so as to facilitate the policy of Compromise Peace, we 
think it advisable to remind our readers from time to time of 
some of the printable things the enemy have done. The others 
are unlikely to become known to the general public and can only 
be whispered, but we should continually bear in mind that for 
one incident, however repulsive, that is published a hundred 
infinitely more hideous remain unpublished, and nothing conceived 
by the most vivid imagination approaches the reality. You need 
only consult those who have visited the villages in many districts 
of recently liberated France and have seen the victims of the 
German terror. Timid authorities are anxious lest the truth 
should become known, as it would render the customary diplomatic 
capitulation difficult and would necessitate Germany being sent 
to Coventry for the rest of the century, besides completely destroy- 
ing the convenient legend that, although the German Government 
may leave something to be desired, there is nothing radically 
wrong with the German nation, whom the civilized world should 
be prepared to take to their arms the moment they have discarded 
“ militarism.” 

We have not invented any of the following episodes, which 
have all appeared in the Press between December 30, 1916, and 
April 30, 1917. So far neither the Potsdam Party among the 
Peers—adorned though it be by Archbishops and ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors—nor in the Commons have been able to cite one popular 
protest from Germany against offences which have caused universal 
glee throughout the dominions of the Hohenzollerns, many of 
them being avowedly perpetrated in order to maintain the moral 
of the German masses. 

_ Were dedications still in vogue we should be tempted to 
inscribe these pages to Lord Buckmaster, who apparently remains 
lost in admiration of the Boche. According to him there is no 
hope for civilization unless the Boche will forgive it and patronize 
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a League of Peace. Unless one had such sentiments in black and 
white before one as recorded in a sympathetic newspaper, one 
could not believe that even a “ responsible statesman ”’ could go 
to such length, yet there it is, addressed to an audience includi 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Dean 
of Hereford, and the Chief Rabbi, to say nothing of the Viscount 
Harcourt (our old friend Mr. “ Lu-Lu”), the Lord Courtney of 
Penwith, the Lord Parmoor, the Viscount Bryce, O.M., Sir Victor 
Buxton, Mr. H. W. Massingham, and other congenial souls. 


He [Lord Buckmaster] was convinced that this league of nations would fail unless 
Germany was admitted into it as an equal partner. (Loud cheers.) If this was not 
done the league would be nothing but a league against Germany. That country was 
composed of people who for patience, industry, thrift, discipline, and self-sacrifice, had 
few equals in the world. Let these qualities be used for the protection and development 
of humanity, and the world was safe——Lorp BucKMASTER, at a meeting in support of 
the League of Peace, at the Central Hall, Westminster. Manchester Gazette, May 15, 
1917. 


There could be no more fitting “foreword” to this appalling 
catalogue of crime.—EpiTor, National Review. 


The degree of savagery which the Germans have attained in their submarine policy of 
sinking merchant ships at sight would appear to have reached its climax in the sinking 
of the British steamer Westminster, proceeding in ballast from Torre Annunziata to 
Port Said. On December 14 this vessel was attacked by a German submarine, without 
warning, when 180 miles from the nearest land, and struck by two torpedoes in quick 
succession, which killed four men. She sank in four minutes. This ruthless disregard 
of the rules of international law was followed by a deliberate attempt to murder the 
survivors. The officers and crew, while effecting their escape from the sinking ship in 
boats, were shelled by the submarine at a range of 3000 yards. The master and chief 
engineer were killed outright, and their boat sunk. The second and third engineers 
and three of the crew were not picked up, and are presumed to have been drowned. . . . 
The captain of the German submarine must . . . have satisfied himself as to the 
effectiveness of his two torpedoes, and yet proceeded to carry out in cold blood an act 
of murder, which could not possibly be justified by any urgency of war, and can only 
be regarded in the eyes of the world as a further proof of the degradation of German 
honour. Statement issued by the Secretary of the Admiralty, December 29, 1916. 


The Germans were brutal and cruel in the prosecution of a deliberate policy. They 
made both civilian and military prisoners do the lowest kind of work in order that they 
might lose caste before the Africans. For great distances throughout Africa the news 
was passed that we were German slaves. This was drummed into the people on every 
opportunity, and by all kinds of propaganda, and even the native German soldiers 
referred to us as slaves. Carrying out their plan of putting white under black, they 
actually set both civilian and service prisoners to work as labourers to native masons. 
Their treatment of Indian officers who were prisoners of war was abominable, and they 
—including a near relative of a maharajah—were treated absolutely as low caste 
natives. 
Account of German “ frightfulness” by Rev. E. F. Spanton, principal of St. 
Andrew's College, Zanzibar, who had been a prisoner of the Germans in East Africa, 
but was released when the Belgians captured Tabora. Published “‘ Westminster 
Gazette,” December 30, 1916. 
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The commandant at Tabora was a planter who had formerly been in the German 
navy. This man had been warned by the German Government on account of his 
brutality, of which he had been officially convicted. He was once publicly horse- 
whipped by a German servant, yet he was appointed officer in charge of the prisoners’ 
camp at Tabora. The same plan was followed in the case of the ladies’ camp at 
Kiboriani. The man placed in charge here bore such a character that the local chiefs 
sent their wives and daughters out of the country. His own wife had committed suicide 
as a result of his vile conduct, and he was deliberately chosen to take charge of ladies 
of gentle birth and education. Ibid. 


While being conveyed from one camp to another thirty English ladies, nine i 

and about forty native prisoners were shut up in an iron railway shed (without the 
slightest pretence of sanitation) for one whole night and most of the next day. Half- 
drunken guards were in charge of them, for a considerable time they were without food 
or water, and their sufferings were terrible. On another occasion a caravan of men 
and women were sent on a long march of ten days under escort. It was pointed out 
that in the interests of decency tents must be provided for the ladies. Although these 
were obtainable, the officer applied to refused permission, and replied, ‘“ What have 
—— Englishwomen to do with decency ?” Ibid. 


You have used a strong hand and led the country in a far-sighted manner. You have 
seen that the population has been kept quiet and orderly and have always favoured 
German interests as was your duty. For your fidelity and the successful accomplish- 
ment of duty in a difficult and responsible position I beg to thank you. 

German Emperor’s message to General von Bissing. Amsterdam, December 30, 1916. 


A further case of callous disregard for the lives of non-combatant seamen has now come 
tolight. The British steamship North Wales, proceeding in ballast from Hull to Canada, 
was reported by the German Wireless Press on November 9 as having been torpedoed. 
Beyond one piece of varnished wood marked North Wales found in Sennon Cove, and 
bodies washed ashore on the Cornish coast, nothing further has been heard of her, and 
it is presumed that the crew took to their boats in the gales raging at the time and were 
drowned. 

Announcement made by the Secretary of the Admiralty on German submarine 

savagery, January 5, 1917. 


Three raids have already taken place in Ghent and the adjoining suburbs. All the men 
from seventeen to fifty, workmen and bourgeois, employed and unemployed, were 
ordered to assemble in the large stores known as “La Gantoise,” where they were 
locked up. Those who did not come were sought for in their homes by the soldiery 
and subjected to the most cruel treatment. In certain cases the Germans beat them 
with their belts and threw them like cattle into motor-trucks to be conveyed to their 
temporary prison. The men were kept in “‘ La Gantoise” for three days. During their 
captivity they were offered work in Germany at a wage of three to four marks (shillings) 
a day. As the immense majority refused to sign they were deprived of food, and 
finally deported, not to Germany, but towards the French Front near Laon, where they 
were employed on military work. | 

Statement of a well-known citizen of Ghent on slave raids in Belgium. Reported in 

“Times,” January 6, 1917. 


Hindenburg, says the Tageszeitung, inspected a large hospital on his last visit to the 
Western Front. He was taken to where some slightly wounded English officers were 
lying, and the head doctor, with a view to showing the institution in the best light, 
explained that Sister “‘C” employed here, who had spent eleven years in England, 
spoke English so well that the English officers first took her for an Englishwoman. 
This had an unexpected effect, the correspondent says. Hindenburg’s extremely kind 
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face clouded. He motioned Sister ‘‘C” to withdraw, and then commanded that she 
should be immediately employed in another place. ‘“‘ Let a sister who speaks not a 
word of English come here,” he said. “I am unwilling that the English should be 
better treated here than my brave soldiers who have the misfortune to be English war 
prisoners.” Special Correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” Amsterdam, January 10, 1917, 


I have been a prisoner of war in German East Africa with Major Walter Howard for 
over sixteen months. He himself had been made prisoner at the beginning of the war 
while travelling on a bicycle to Cairo. He was sent from camp to camp across country 
until he arrived in Hilimatunde, on the Central Railway line. There he was kept with 
other fellow-prisoners for some time. One night he escaped, making his way to the 
south. After four nights’ hard struggle over a wild bush country he reached a stretch 
of impenetrable bush, and was compelled to make a tour around the bush. There, 
unfortunately, he came across a native village, where the natives, owing to German 
instructions, lay in wait for him. They detained him until a search-party of Askaris 
(native soldiers) arrived. They all treated him most awfully, broke two ribs, smashed 
his jaw, and he arrived in camp in an unrecognizable state. We are all convinced that 
this special ill-treatment was inflicted on the instructions of the Germans. He was 
kept confined in cells for many months, with no fresh air, and abused by the white 
guards as_well as by the Askaris. The food we were supplied with was indigestible for 
healthy constitutions, but poor Major Howard suffered intensely owing to his smashed 
jaw, as he could not masticate his food. His military rank was not recognized by the 
Germans, so he had to work together with the civilians and service men. The work 
they made us do had only one object—to degrade us in the natives’ eyes. In this they 
succeeded well, as was proved by the despicable way the Askaris used to treat us and 
talk to us about everything British. 
Account of the maltreatment of Major Walter Howard, D.S.O., who was captured 
by the Germans early in the war and is still a prisoner in their hands, as narrated 
by one of his fellow-prisoners, a Russian civilian, who was subsequently released. 
Dated Aruscha, November 14, 1916. Reproduced “‘ Morning Post,” January 13, 
1917. 


God has so ordered the world-harvest that it should be bad in order that England may 
be unable to feed herself. We must grasp the hand of the Almighty, stretched out to 
help us, for, if we allow England to find salvation in the unhindered arrival of wheat 
ships, it is doubtful whether such an opportunity will ever be offered again. 
Herr Roescki, a Member of the Reichstag and President of the Schleswig-Holstein 
Union of Agriculture. Reproduced “ Westminster Gazetie,” January 17, 1917. 


The patrol Gabib has been instructed thoroughly to infect with disease the Ida mine 

with extreme caution, and do not water there any more. 
Extract from letter from a German officer, read by Mr. Bonar Law, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, at a meeting held in St. Andrew's Hall, Glasgow, on January 18, 1917. 


I have ordered the destruction of all Duala villages. All Dualas met on the roads 
carrying weapons, hatchets, bows and arrows, spears, and also rifles are to be shot. 
Prisoners will only be made when they are caught red-handed and can be tried and 
legally condemned to death. 
Order written by Lieut. Engelbrechten. Read by Mr. Bonar Law, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at a meeting held in St. Andrew's Hall, Glasgow, on January 18, 1911. 


Something like 200,000 natives had been done to death by the Germans. The brutality 
of the German soldiers towards their native porters was shocking. These porters were 
overburdened, and when one became exhausted he was shot in cold blood. When 
hostilities began the Germans seized all the native clergy and teachers. The native 
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priest was put in chains and compelled to work on the roads, while the clergy and 
teachers were pressed into service as porters, and many of them died from exhaustion 
and disease. The treatment of the Indian prisoners of war captured in the early 
months of the war was most disgraceful. Improper food was provided, and, when 
large numbers of them fell sick, a callous indifference was shown towards them, and 
the proportion of deaths was an alarming one. 

Statement made by the Rev. Clement O. Andrews, one of a party of British mis- 

sionaries in German East Africa who have since arrived in London, to a representative 

of the “ Times.” Published January 22, 1917. é 
In May 19165 a particularly revolting crime was committed: two young lads, belonging 
to W——, who were amusing themselves in the main street, ran away when they observed 
the approach of a certain well-known gendarme ; this officer fired at one of them, and 
wounded the lad so severely that he died a few hours later ; his little sister was whipped 
for calling the gendarme a coward ; then this policeman finally had the effrontery to 
visit the home of the murdered boy’s parents before the funeral and to walk about the 
room whistling. 

From a Correspondent in the “Times” describing German rule in Belgium, 

January 23, 1917. 


The residence of M. Take Jonescu in Bukarest is reported to be totally destroyed and 
a black flag hoisted over the ruins. His villa at Senla has been plundered. 
From the “Times” Correspondent in the Balkan Peninsula, dated Jassy, 
January 15. Published “ Times” January 24, 1917. 


In X—— all the men were obliged to present themselves in the seminary, where they 
were examined by some German officers. I had my watch in my hand. The examina- 
tions lasted on an average exactly ten seconds for each man. All the young ones had 
to go, without any distinction whatever; so had the skilled workmen, whatever their 
age. I saw very old men taken in this way. 
Description given by a trustworthy witness of slave raids in Belgium. “ Times,” 
January 24, 1917. 


Life in the camp was described more in detail by Samuel Orme (a repatriated civilian 
from Ruhleben). .. . Orme was cook on a small vessel which was sunk by the Germans 
on August 26, 1914, after the crew of nine had been taken prisoners. He was landed 
at Wilhelmshaven, sent to Emden, and then to Sennelager, where he had the indignity 
of being turned into a sort of Merry Andrew, by having one half of his moustache 
shaved off and the hair of his head on the other side. 

From the “ Times” Gravesend Correspondent, January 29, 1917 


Before my departure I saw with my own eyes how the Germans proceed in the sweeping 
away of men. At night cordons of troops surrounded a working-class quarter at 
Warsaw, not far from the Nadwislanska Station, with loaded rifles. ‘ Alles heraus ! ” 
(All out!) ordered a sergeant. Then occurred a tragic scene. The soldiers chose here 
and there those men and women whom they thought suitable, separated brothers and 
sisters, mothers and children, and compelled those whom they declared good for slavery 
to leave immediately. Thus more than 100,000 men and women were removed from 
the part of the country under the Government of Warsaw. Young women and girls 
alike are torn from their family and collected in groups pell-mell with women of evil 
life, with the lowest of their sex. The most beautiful women are reserved for the 
officers. Deportation trains leave the country every day fér Germany. 

Statement by an educated Pole belonging to the Government of Warsaw, published 

in the Amsterdam “‘ Telegraaf.” Reproduced “ Times,” January 31, 1917. 
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The British steamship Artist, when forty-eight miles from land, in a heavy 
gale, was torpedoed by a German submarine on Saturday morning, January 27. In 
response to her appeal sent by wireless: “S.0.8.; sinking quickly,” auxiliary patrol 
craft proceeded to the spot and searched the vicinity, but found no trace of the vessel 
or her survivors. Three days later the steamship Luchana picked up a boat containing 
sixteen of the survivors. The boat had originally contained twenty-three, but seven 
had died of wounds and exposure and were buried at sea. The surviving sixteen were 
landed, and of these five were suffering from severe frostbite and one from a broken 
arm. The crew had been forced to abandon their ship in open boats, in a midwinter 
gale, and utterly without means of reaching land or succour. Those of them who 
perished during those three days of bitter exposure were murdered, and to pretend 
that anything was done to ensure their safety would be sheer hypocrisy. 
Announcement made by the Secretary of the Admiralty. Published February 1, 1917. 


The German Government... can no longer permit the British Government, under 
the hypocritical cover of the Red Cross, to send, without danger to their transports, 
troops and munitions to the main theatre of war. It therefore declares that henceforth 
it will tolerate no enemy hospital ship in the sea area between lines drawn between 
Flamborough Head and Terschelling on one side, and Ushant and Land’s End on the 
other. If after a suitable period of grace the enemy hospital ships are still encountered 
in this area they will be regarded as belligerents and attacked out of hand. 
Memorandum handed by the German Government to the American and Spanish 
Ambassadors in Berlin for delivery to the British and French Governmenis, 
February 1, 1917. 


On Wednesday, January 10, at 4 a.m., the soldiers suddenly descended on Zandhoven 
and seized the burgomaster, a local brewer, and a county official. In spite of his years, 
he is over seventy, the burgomaster was dragged off to prison at Malines. At Kessel 
also, three leading citizens were imprisoned, amongst them the mayor, who is sixty-nine 
years of age. At Berlaer, a lawyer, a school-teacher, and a councillor met the same 
fate. At Pulle, all the members of the council were seized at three o’clock in the 
morning. At Halle, an agricultural locality, where there was not a man out of work, 
as all the workmen had fled, a German patrol summoned the parish clerk, in the middle 
of the night, to give them a list of the most important people of the district. He refused, 
and offered himself as hostage. The officer commanding the patrol thereupon seized 
the brewer and the squire. A similar scene occurred at Heyst-op-den-Berg, where the 
lawyer and two notables were seized. At Bouchaut they took the mayor and several 
notables. Description of German rule in Belgium. The “ Times, February 2, 1911. 


The British steamship City of Birmingham was torpedoed without warning on 
November 27 last by an enemy submarine when 126 miles from the nearest land. She 
carried a crew of 145 and 170 passengers, of whom 90 were women and children. . . . 
The conduct of the crew and passengers was admirable throughout. The master 
reports that the women took their places in the boats “as calmly as if they were going 
down to their meals,” and when in the boats they began singing. Three hours later 
the boats were picked up by a hospital ship, and the passengers and crew mustered. It 
was then found that the ship’s doctor, the barman, and two lascars were not among 
the survivors, and had presumably been drowned. 

: Announcement issued by the Secretary of the Admiralty. Published February 6, 1917. 


Survivors of the British steamship Zavestone, landed yesterday, report that their ship 
was sunk by shell-fire from a German submarine. The crew abandoned the sinking 
ship and were shelled in their boats by the submarine. The master and three seamen 
were thus killed, and the sécond mate was severely wounded. 

The “ Times, February 6, 1917. 
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The torpedoing of the Belgian relief ship Lars Kruse, a Danish vessel, is substantiated 
by a message to the Foreign Office. The crew evidently received no warning, and only 
the chief engineer was rescued. The incident has caused a sensation in shipping circles. 
The Copenhagen says: ‘‘ We owe it to our dead compatriots to declare that such a 
deed will never find an excuse. The starvation of England, which is aimed at by the 
Germans, does not necessarily imply the killing of neutral sailors.” 

From the “‘ Times” Correspondent at Copenhagen, February 10, 1917. 


Lycia, 2715 tons, built at Middlesbrough in 1896 ; owned by the Cunard S§.S. Company ; 
attacked without warning, the submarine continuing to fire while the crew were getting 
into the boats ; two of the men were injured ; the crew were nine hours in their boats 
before being picked up. The “ Times,” February 13, 1917. 


It is utterly idle to attempt to say Mr. Gerard was not held in Berlin. He was held 
there against his will from Monday until Saturday, most of that time practically incom- 
municado in his house. His mail was withheld, he was unable to communicate confi- 
dentially with other officials of his Government, or to transmit to American Consular 
officials in Germany the orders of his Government regarding their action under the 
circumstances. Telephone connexion with Mr. Gerard’s residence and the Embassy 
was cut by direction of the German Government. When this treatment began to show 
an unfavourable effect a minor official of the Foreign Office denounced it with vehemence 
as an outrage, and explained that it was the unauthorized work of a subordinate police 
official. This explanation is laughable. Any one who knows anything of German life 
knows such a thing is impossible, and the excuse is fantastic nonsense. 

Late Berlin Correspondent of the ‘‘ New York Times,” February 15, 1917. 


The crew of the steam trawler Barnsley, the captain and engineer of which, as stated 
in the Times yesterday (February 16), were made prisoners by a German submarine, 
have arrived at their homes at Fleetwood. They state that the commander of the 
submarine informed them that he had strict orders to take two of the crew of every 
boat he sank. One of the officers of the submarine took possession of the captain’s 
gold watch, which was hung up in his berth, and put it in his pocket, remarking in 
English, “This is mine.” The submarine’s crew looted the whole ship, taking away 
the spare suits and oilskins of the trawler men, oil, ropes, and all the provisions which 
were on board. The “‘ Times,” February 17, 1917. 


Valdes, 2233 tons, built at Stockton in 1914; Yeoward Brothers, managers; torpedoed 
without warning ; master and part of the crew landed ; two of crew dead ; nine missing. 
The “ Times,” February 19, 1917. 


Copenhagen, February 19. The captain of the Norwegian ship Thor II (a four-masted 
ship of 2144 tons, the loss of which was announced on February 8) reports that he 
and his wife and his six-year-old daughter were forced to go into the submarine. The 
crew of the ship were allowed to go off in the lifeboats and eventually landed. The 
captain and his wife and daughter remained for eight days in the submarine, which 
during that time sank two British steamers and a British trawler. 

The “ Times,” February 20, 1917. 


It is now known that the Belgian relief ship Zuphrates, which was recently sunk by a 
German submarine while on a voyage from Rotterdam to Sandy Hook in ballast, had 
actually been provided with a German safe conduct. This had been given to the vessel 
at Rotterdam, and was specifically for the voyage during which she was sunk. Further, 
the Puphrates was flying the flag and displaying the special markings of the Relief 
Commission. Notwithstanding these facts the vessel was torpedoed without warning, 
only one member of the crew surviving. Reuter telegram published February 24, 1917. 
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After unrestricted submarine war was proclaimed, the Dutch Government not only 
protested against it, but also urged the German Government to take care that none 
of the Dutch vessels at present en route to and from Dutch harbours should fall victims 
to the new measures. The German Government declared its readiness to comply with 
this request, adding, however, that it was impossible to guarantee the absolute safety 
of Dutch vessels. The Jacatra, Menado, Bandoeng, Noorderdijk, Zaandijk, Kemland, 
and the Gasterland decided to seize the opportunity offered them from the German side 
to leave port on February 22. According to reports from the Dutch Minister in London 
the ships left together on the 22nd inst. A further telegram from the Minister announces 
now that all seven vessels were torpedoed at five in the afternoon by a submarine 
without their papers being examined. 

Official announcement from The Hague, February 24, 1917, describing German 

attack on Dutch steamers. 


A Lloyd’s message from North Shields, dated February 24, states that letters have been 
received there from members of the crews of the trawlers Agnes and Geo. H. Benson, 
who are prisoners in Germany. This indicates that their vessels have been sunk or 
captured. The “ Times,” February 27, 1917. 


I can only repeat my regret that the Dutch merchant marine has lost precious vessels, 
The incident proves how dangerous it is to navigate the blockaded zone. I again 
express my desire that neutral shipping may cease its sailings and that neutral vessels 
may remain in port. 
Herr Zimmermann, German Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the Reichstag, 
February 28, 1917. 


The American disclosures are startling enough, but they are nothing to the story— 
assuming it to be true—told by the Pekin correspondent of the North China Daily News, 
an eminently reputable paper. This correspondent asserts that what finally disgusted 
the Chinese Prime Minister and led him to favour a rupture with Germany was an 
attempt made by the German Minister to impress him with Germany’s unalterable 
“will to victory” by assuring him that glycerine for explosives was being extracted 
from the dead bodies of soldiers. “* Daily News and Leader,” March 3, 1917. 


Owing to his great age—he was seventy-six—M. Avakumovitch (former Chief of the 
Serbian Liberal Party, and ex-Prime Minister) did not leave Serbia at the time of the 
enemy invasion of 1915. He was dragged barefoot for 125 miles as far as Belgrade by 
Hungarian soldiers, with about thirty former Serbian dignitaries who, like him, had 
remained at the watering-place of Vrnyatchka Banya, and was then sent a captive 
with them to Hungary. There he died at the internment camp at Nezsider. His wife, 
who had remained in Serbia, died on the day when she heard of his tragic end. 

“* Times,” March 5, 1917. 


On October 9 last 60 Russian non-commissioned officers and 250 men were brought as 
prisoners of war to Mannheim. Five days later a German officer told them they were 
to be employed on military works in Northern France, and asked the non-commissioned 
officers if they consented to go. When they protested he called a detachment of German 
soldiers and ordered them to beat the Russian non-commissioned officers with the butt- 
ends of their rifles. The German soldiers did so for an hour and a half, until all 60 
men had become an almost compact mass of bloody flesh.. When the massacre had 
been completed the German officer mounted this heap of corpses and walked about on 
it for some time. 

Statement by M. Krivisoff, member of the Russian Senate and President of the 

Extraordinary Commission of Inquiry. Published in “ Daily Chronicle,” March 5, 

1917. 
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nly Dr. Cresson is particularly indignant about the way the German doctors used the 
Russian prisoners like regular laboratory experimental animals. On several occasions 
ms prisoners were used in test cases for a new system of amputation. For protesting 
ith against these practices Dr. Cresson was imprisoned. He was placed in a narrow cell 
oty where he was obliged to remain seated, the barred window of his cell being opened 9 
nd, only once in three days to change the air. Some of the punishments inflicted on 
ide prisoners were absolute tortures. For instance, they were compelled to stand in the 
lon cold stripped to the waist, their arms outstretched, with a brick in each hand. At the 
ces least sign of weakening blows were hailed on them. Some men were bound to a stake, 
ine their hands tied behind their backs and raised so that the whole weight of the body 
rested on the toe-tips. Another refinement of barbarism consisted in compelling 

an, healthy prisoners to sleep in rooms where typhus patients were lying. 
“* Daily Chronicle” Correspondent, Paris, March 7, 1917. 


= From the narratives of the survivors (from the destroyer Cassini) it appears that while ‘ 
my they were struggling in the water in the darkness, endeavouring to reach the floating ‘ 
bes rafts, they heard voices shouting in French ‘‘ This way, comrades.” Then they dis- q 
7. cerned the dark mass of a submarine which opened fire on them from a machine-gun or 


rifles, while one shell was also fired. 
Statement by the Ministry of Marine, Paris, March 7, 1917. 


In addition to all this, they compelled the natives to rear pigs, though it is well known 
how despicable such a trade is from the Moslem point of view. The object of the 
as Germans herein was to undermine the religious doctrine of the natives and alienate 
them from Islam. 
Extract from a letter written by Sayed Sulaiman ibn Yusuf, a Moslem notable of 
Dar-es-Salaam to an Arab merchant of Tripoli, published in the “* Akhbar-el-Harb,” 
an Arabic newspaper printed in Algiers. Reproduced “‘ Times,” March 13, 1917. 


Do you consider it possible to make a regulation prohibiting Islam altogether? .. . 
The encouragement of pig-breeding among natives is recommended by experts as an 
effective means of stopping the spread of Islam. 
Extract from circular by Dr. Schnee, Governor of German East Africa (found by 
General Smuts at Moshi a year ago), and sent to all military stations, instructing 
recipients to report on measures to counteract the spread of Islam. 


ase | 


The ship sank eighteen minutes after the first: shot was fired. The captain’s wife and 
the officers and crew were herded into two small open boats and abandoned in mid- 
Atlantic. After three days of unspeakable hardships, during which a member of the 
crew died of exposure and three were frostbitten, the boats were picked up by the 
Danish schooner Ellen Benyon. 
Story of the sinking of the Norwegian steamship “‘ Dalmata” by a German sub- 
marine on February 11, told by the wife of the captain. “ Times,” March 14, 1917. 


Information which has been received from the localities captured by the Allies reveals 
the barbarous procedure of the enemy, who in retreating pillages and destroyed sys- 
tematically, even poisoning the wells with arsenic. The country which the enemy 
abandoned before our troops did not suffer a better fate. The Germans in retreating 
committed depredations which no plea of military importance could excuse. Even if 
they can justify the destruction of bridges, railway lines, and roads, they could not 
possibly attempt to defend the systematic destruction of all the fruit trees, the upheaval 
of fields by mines, the burning of entire villages, and, above all, the abominable wretched- 
ness in which they left the inhabitants who, without shelter and without food, were 
succoured and fed by our troops. Expert French Commentator, March 20, 1917, 
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If the Germans found an espalier outside a cottage anywhere they cut it through, 
These stupid and depraved men have desolated the region, and left it inhabited by 
women and children who are moribund with misery and starvation. It is incredible, 
but they made the girls attend to the market gardens and then took all the produce, 
After what I have seen lately I really cannot picture the German being received again 
within the European family even as a prodigal. One remembers the little ghosts 
walking about the ruins of homes, and loathes all the German name stands for. Yet, 
apparently, he is aware that others will not behave in the blackguardly way he does 
himself. In the mortuary chapel of the Chateau of Guyencourt, near Nesle, some 
German troops have dismantled and robbed the altar, and opened the coffin of a well. 
known Frenchman in the vault. Yet i in @ neighbouring village they have left a new 
and elaborate little cemetery for German soldiers with posts of stones and ornamental 
chains, and with a pensive angel of marble overlooking all. 

A Special Correspondent of the “‘ Times,” France, March 23, 1917. 


A cynical declaration has just been published in Germany which professes to justify 
the destruction of property, which can serve no military purpose, on the ground that 
it is legitimate, from a strategic point of view, to leave the country through which they 
are retiring in a state that will not be agreeable to the French troops detailed to reoccupy 
the evacuated territory. The notice is official—that is to say, it is issued by the superiors 
of the officers who on Sunday, when they left Noyon, took with them fifty young French 
girls to act as “ officers’ servants.” From top to bottom the mass of the officers holding 
commissions in the Kaiser’s army, to say nothing of the non-commissioned officers, are 
tarred with the same brush, or else these things would not happen. In any other army 
professing to be guided by Christian principles they would be impossible. 

Special Correspondent of the “Times,” with the French Army. ‘“‘ Times,” 

March 23, 1917. 


The Bulletin of March 17, 1917, of the International Red Cross Committee at Geneva 

announces that the German Government has put its threat of reprisals into execution 

by sending a large number of prisoners from the camps into the zone of the armies. 
Statement by the “‘ Times,” March 24, 1911. 


Whole towns and villages have been pillaged, burnt, destroyed; private houses have 
been stripped of all their furniture, which the enemy has carried off ; fruit trees have 
been torn up or rendered useless for all future production ; springs and wells have been 
poisoned. The comparatively few inhabitants who were not evacuated to the rear 
were left with the smallest possible ration of food, while the enemy took possession of 
the stocks provided by the Neutral Relief Committee and intended for the civil popula- 
tion. Circular by the French Government to its representatives in neutral countries. 
Published March 26, 1917. 


The case of General von Fleck, who carried away the furniture of the house in which 
he had installed his Headquarters at Ham, is not an isolated one. At Vraignes, a 
village south-east of Peronne, where they had been concentrated by the Germans, there 
are 1050 persons who were present at the following scene. The population was sum- 
moned on the eve of the evacuation of the village to bring all the money they had left. 


- They obeyed and brought all that remained to them, amounting to £520. The Germans, 


disappointed, collected the inhabitants in the public square and searched them, even 
stripping some men naked, but found nothing. At Rouy, near Nesle, the Germans 
carried off securities to the value of about £10,000. Finally, all accounts agree in 
stating that the Germans, after having stolen the excellent flour provided by the 
American Relief Committee for the civil population, substituted their own, which made 
most detestable bread. 

Telegram from a French Correspondent, dated Paris, March 24. Reproduced 

“ Times,” March 26, 1917. 


: 
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Since the inauguration of ruthless submarine warfare as from February 1 last, five 
steamers employed by the Commission [Belgian Relief], and all distinguished by its 
marks, have been attacked by submarines. Of these, three, the Norwegian steamer 
Storstad, the Danish steamer Lars Kruse, and the Belgian steamer Euphrates, were 
sunk. The remaining two, the Belgian steamers Haelen and Tunisie, were shelled by 
submarines while in a so-called “free zone.” The Tunisie, though damaged, was able 
to proceed on her voyage, but the Haelen had to put into port, with seven men killed. 
These acts have taken place in spite of the specific statement which the German 
authorities made to the United States and Spanish Ministers in Brussels, that they did 
not wish to interfere with ships carrying relief to the Belgians. 

“* Times,” March 27, 1917. 


The deported are no longer able to walk without help. The Belgian civilians are 

starving. They die at the rate of three a day. In another camp the deported have 

devoured live rats. The treatment to which they are submitted is beyond all imagina- 

tion. Extract from letter received by the Belgian Government, written in Germany by eye- 
witnesses describing the plight of the deported Belgians, dated March 2. Reproduced 
“Times” March 28, 1917. 


Albert Staub, director of the Atlantic division of the Red Cross, addressing the Phila- 
delphia organization yesterday, emphasized the necessity for precautions and great 
vigilance. ‘‘ Recently I found in a New Jersey town bandages which had been prepared 
at one of the Red Cross headquarters, and which had been soaked in poisonous chemicals 
and then dried, so that when they were put to use they would kill the persons on whom 
they were used. Some of the dressings had been filled with ground glass, so that when 
they were used on open wounds they would cut and cause suppurating sores. These 
discoveries were made within the last three weeks. The results of our investigations 
have been turned over to the Department of Justice, and that department is about to 
institute prosecutions. You do not realize the desperate extremes to which those who 
are against us will go.” 

Frank Dilnot, Special Correspondent of the ‘“ Daily Chronicle.’ New York, 

March 29, 1917. 


Horrible also to say, he [the enemy] has tried to delay us by foul and poisonous means, 
outside the pale even of modern warfare, which is very broad-minded in its definitions 
of lawfulness. A German agent has been caught in our lines with bacteriological 
culture for spreading disease among our horses. His orders were to mix these virulent 
microbes with the animals’ food, or to scratch their nostrils with a wire tainted with 
these living organisms of disease. It is on a level with the befouling of the wells, which 
I have seen with my own eyes. 

Mr. Philip Gibbs, Special War Correspondent of the “‘ Daily Chronicle” and other 

papers. ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,’ March 30, 1917. 


A German plot has been discovered in Philadelphia which aimed to kill wounded British 
and French soldiers. Surgical dressings prepared by the American Red Cross Society 
branch were found to have been sprinkled with deadly chemicals. The society has 
been gathering bandages throughout the State as part of its contribution to the Red 
Cross shipments to the Allies. Recently it was found that ground glass has been put 
into the bandages, and an investigation was made. Yesterday nurses noticed that 
several packages of dressings had been tampered with, and the contents were sent to a 
chemist for testing. His report was that the dressings had been treated with poisons 
which would prove fatal if they came in contact with wounds. 

“ Daily News and Leader ’’ Special Correspondent, New York. “ Daily News and 

Leader,” March 30, 1917. 
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I wroté no letter to General Carranza. I am not so naive; but I merely addressed 
instructions to our representative in Mexico by a route which appeared to me to be 
a safe one. How these instructions came into the hands of the American authorities 
is a matter that is now being investigated. I instructed our Minister in Mexico, in the 
event of war with America, to propose an alliance to Mexico, and simultaneously to 
suggest Japan’s joining the alliance. I declared expressly that despite the submarine 
war we hoped that America might maintain her neutrality. My instructions were 
only to be carried out after the United States had declared war on us and a state of 
war had supervened. I believe the instructions were absolutely loyal as regards the 
United States. Even now General Carranza would have heard nothing of them if the 
United States had not published these instructions, which came into her hands in a 
way which was not unobjectionable. Our behaviour shows a considerable contrast 
with the behaviour of the Government at Washington. 

Herr Zimmermann, German Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the Reichstag, 

Friday, March 30, 1917. 


From the middle of March it looked like the house-moving of humble people—mattresses 
and chairs, and perhaps a sewing-machine, or a hen-coop. And then there was a fine 
quantity of doors and windows, and everything else which seemed worth carrying 
away from the houses which a few hours later were to disappear in flames. And they 
carted away trunks of trees—good, solid, healthy wood. ... What a desert! A 
melancholy desert stretching for miles. They sawed and hacked, the trees collapsed, 
and the bushes fell, and so it went on for days, until everything had been razed to the 
ground. No cover was to be left anywhere. The enemy is to go thirsty, and to look 
in vain for wells. Nowhere will he find four walls within which he might establish 
himself. Everything is thrown down and burnt out, the villages are heaps of rubbish, 
and the church towers and the churches with them lie across the roads. Heat, smoke, 
and smell! The explosions are still doing their last work. 

Herr Georg Querl, in the “ Berliner Tageblatt.” Reproduced “‘ Times,” “ Through 

German Eyes,” April 2, 1917. 


Perhaps the saddest sight is that family vault at Goyancourt, facing the ruins of the 

beautiful old chiteau, into which the Germans have recently forced an entrance, broken 

open the casket and cut the leaden coffin to steal whatever of value might be within. 

The vault is temporarily closed again, and bears, in chalk, the piteous inscription: 

“ On est prié de respecter cette sépulture de famille violée par les infiémes Boches !” 
Special Correspondent of the “ Times,” British Headquarters, March 31. ‘* Times,” 
April 2, 1917. 


They had time enough to wreak their hatred on the church and to rifle tombs. The 
slabs have been lifted bodily from graves—not by any explosion, but by human hands— 
and the graves are empty. What was the ghoulish motive ? Ibid 


Sacred symbols and images have been purposefully battered and defaced; the Holy 
Books are torn and trampled underfoot; the vestments have been fouled; beneath 
the ruined vault you now walk ankle-deep in a litter of bricks and stained-glass frag- 
ments, pages torn from testaments and prayer-books, and broken bits of statues of the 
Mother and the Holy Infant. Ibid. 


First we make for the citadel, that ancient, gloriously beautiful, characteristic of Ham. 
Its days are numbered. To-day is Friday, and on Monday it will be no more. We 
are paying a farewell visit to a structure which for nearly five centuries has stood on 
foundations that in part are much older, and which now must fall, so that it may not 
serve the enemy. On the plateau at the top of the hill German soldiers are doing 
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bayonet practice—just as in peace-time on any parade-ground in Germany. A few 
steps away the sappers are laying the explosives. 
Herr Karl Rosner, of the Berlin “ Lokalanzeiger.” Reproduced “‘ Times,” April 7, 
1917. 


On April 2 Mr. Lincoln Eyre, Staff Correspondent of the New York World in France, 
reported in a dispatch published on April 3 that French army surgeons believed that 
the Germans, before evacuating the territory west of St. Quentin, deliberately inoculated 
the French inhabitants—men, women, and children—with the germs of tuberculosis. 
The story was vouched for by a French surgeon, but in order to get an authoritative 
independent opinion, the New York World directed Mr. Eyre to obtain, if possible, the 
services of an American pathologist of unimpeachable standing to make a thorough 
and impartial investigation into the charges. Mr. Eyre secured the services of Dr. 
Theodore C. Beebe, a distinguished Boston pathologist, whose report, published to-day, 
corroborates the belief that the Germans made a deliberate attempt to spread tuber- 
culosis throughout France. Coincidently with Dr. Beebe’s report, Washington publishes 
letters from an American official in Blegium revealing the brutalities of the Germans 
in forcing the natives to work for them. The letters are written to a member of the 
State Department staff, and give a heartrending picture, confirming by official pen all 
the sensational stories that have been published. The heartless conduct of the German 
authorities is revealed in all its appalling frightfulness. The favourite way some 
German officers have of breaking the news of the death of a Belgian to his widow is to 
summon her and show her a bundle of clothes, with the remark, “‘ Your husband is 
dead.” No details are given. 

“Our Own Correspondent,” New York. See “ Daily Telegraph,” April 10, 1917. 


One has heard before how German women refused to give British wounded any food or 
drink on their long journey through Germany, so that they suffered unutterable anguish 
for days together ; but it is only when one hears the stories in the mass—a hundred, one 
after another—that one gets any idea of the universality and the horror of it all. There 
are in Switzerland to-day scores and scores of men of all ranks who had the same 
experiences. Food and drink were denied them (by women wearing the Red Cross), and 
the denial was accompanied with the filthiest abuse. It was the common amusement 
of these Red Cross women to tempt our men, who were in the last extremity of hunger 
and thirst, by holding food and drink out to them to try to make them snatch at it, and 
then drawing it away. Many scores of our men, begging for a drink, had coffee, or 
water, or soup, tendered to them ; and then at the last moment the gentle nurse would 
spit in the cup or glass. Not seldom our men in their suffering had to drink the defiled 
stuff while the women looked on and laughed. An equally common entertainment 
with these women was to offer a wounded man a glass, perhaps, of water, then, standing 
just outside his reach, to pour it slowly on to the ground, or down between the station 
platform and the railway carriage. “‘ Times” Correspondent at Berne. April 11, 1917. 


Cases of physical: maltreatment of our wounded by the German nurses were just as 
common, as systematic, as was the refusal to give them nourishment. The nurses 
would come through the train, dressing and attending to the wounds of the Germans. 
Finding British wounded mixed up with their own countrymen, they never (as far as 
can be ascertained) dreamed of giving them any assistance. It was their regular practice 
to pass by with an insult, perhaps to spit on the wounded man, and not seldom, seeing 
an arm or leg bandaged, they deliberately struck the injured limb, or kicked it, to give 

Ibid. 


In one case a British officer was lying among several Germans, and a nurse passed him 
with the usual insult. Another nurse following behind, heard it, and said: “I will 
bandage your arm for you. I have lived in England and have been well treated there.” 
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He thanked her. ‘“‘ But,” he said, “ I don’t want you to attend to me because you have 
been in England, but because of the Cross upon your sleeve.” The bandage was half 
undone. She knotted it up again hurriedly and so roughly that, in his opinion, she 
meant to hurt him—as she did horribly—and left him without a word. Ibid, 


It frequently happens that, at large stations in Germany, trains of wounded coming 
from the front and of troops going to it arrive together and stand side by side. The 
German Red Cross nurses always tend first the men who are well and are going to 
fight. It is these who get the food and drink and cigarettes, while the wounded wait. 
The wounded can wait, because they, for the moment, are of no use to the Fatherland, 
It is the new troops going forward who must be fed and tended and sent on strong 
to fight. Ibid. 


“ T have been entrusted with a task of which every good German should be proud. My 
work consists in going to and fro between France and Germany in charge of droves of 
human cattle. Eight days ago we left France with 400 British and some hundreds of 
French. On arriving at Frankfort we discovered that we had lost on the journey 
380 British and a number of ‘ red breeches.’”” To the Alsatian’s inquiry subsequently 
of Jacobi’s father as to what could have become of the missing prisoners he wocelean 
the reply, “ They were butchered on the way.” 

Extract of a letter from a German officer, Lieutenant Jacobi, son of the Registrar of 

Miilhausen, to his father, quoted by a native of Alsace in the ‘‘ Echo de Paris,” 

April 10. Reproduced “‘ Times,” April 11, 1917. 


As yet they have not begun firing on the cathedral afresh, but they are pounding the 
houses district by district. As soon as, after an intense bombardment, a fire breaks 
out in a group of buildings they set up an artillery barrage to prevent the firemen and 
townspeople from extinguishing the flames. When the group is completely destroyed 
they repeat the operation on the next group. 
Statement by M. Lenoir, Deputy for Rheims. “ Times” Correspondent, Paris, 
April 12, 1917. 


Madrid, April 12.—The San Fulgencio, a steel screw steamer of 1558 tons, belonging 
to the Compania Cartagenera de Navigacion, which left Spain with a German safe 
conduct before the “‘ blockade ”’ was declared, has been enh without warning by 
a German submarine. “ Times,” April 13, 1917. 


The British hospital ship Gloucester Castle was torpedoed without warning in mid- 
Channel during the night of the 30th-3lst March. All the wounded were successfully 
removed from the ship. The Berlin Official Wireless of April 11 proclaims the fact 
that she was torpedoed by a U-boat, thus removing any possible doubt in the matter. 
Announcement by the Secretary of the Admiralty, April 13, 1917. 


You ask me what I think of the chaos of this mad world-war. My brief reply is very 
simple, and rests on the opinion of our three immense heroes, Hindenburg, Ludendorff, 
and Tirpitz—Down with England at all costs ! 
Professor Haeckel, of Jena, the octogenarian protagonist of Darwinism. Repro- 
duced ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” April 14, 1917. 


The news of the sinking of the hospital ship Gloucester Castle in mid-Channel leaves 
_little for waste of words. The German Government has willed and done this thing, 
which three little years ago would have been inconceivable to mankind, but now it is 
only one of the many inconceivable deeds by which the German nation will be stained 
for ever. The men in the hospital ship, except for a minority, are out of the war at 
least till the winter, and as the Germans have so emphatically stated that the war will 
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end this year there could have been no purpose in the sinking of a hospital ship (once 

humanity has been lowered to the level of such an act) but that the bandages become 
undone in the water, and the wounded men, often without limbs, suffer untold torture 
before they die. We know this because of the torpedoing of the hospital ship Anglia 
last year. All that is to be said is that the hospital ship Asturias was sunk by a German 
submarine over a month ago, and now another hospital ship has met the same fate, 
although happily the rescuers came in time to remove the wounded from the ship. In 
the month there is no record of any German member of the Reichstag opening his mouth 
for a word of protest against this unspeakable horror. It is believed that the Reichstag 
is not so muzzled that a German who still harbours illusions about a fragment of honour 
remaining to his country could not raise a question before his assembly. Evidently 
no one still exists in that House who thinks of such things. That is the epitaph of 
Germany. “© Manchester Guardian,” April 14, 1917. 


Scarcely a day passes without the painful news of torpedoed Danish ships with cargoes 

of absolutely necessary supplies and of Danish seamen’s sufferings and death in the 

open sea. This treatment by Germany is against all international law. These actions 

are not only unlawful and indefensible, but also purposeless, only causing detriment, 

loss, and grief to the neutral without any advantage to the belligerent concerned. 
Extract from article in the “‘ Politiken,” the Norwegian Government organ, via 
Copenhagen, April 14. Reproduced “ Times,” April 16, 1917. 


Herr Karl Rosner, the correspondent of the Berlin Lokalanzeiger on the Western Front, 
who lately gave such glowing accounts of the devastation of France, published last 
Tuesday the first definite German admission concerning the way in which the Germans 
use dead bodies. In a description of the battlefield north of Rheims he writes: ‘We 
pass through Evergincourt. There is a dull smell in the air, as if lime were being burnt. 
We are passing the great Corpse Exploitation Establishment (Kadaververwertungsanstalt) 
of this Army Group. The fat that is won here is turned into lubricating oils, and every- 
thing else is ground down in the bone-mill into a powder which is used for mixing 
with pigs’ food and as manure.” Herr Rosner conveys this information with no com- 
ment but the remark that ‘‘ nothing can be permitted to go to waste. 
The “ Times,” “ Through German Eyes,” April 16, 1917. 


We have known for long that the Germans stripped their dead behind the firing-line, 

fastened them into bundles of three or four bodies with iron wire, and then dispatched 

these grisly bundles to the rear. Until recently the trains laden with the dead were 

sent to Seraing, near Liége, and a point north of Brussels, where were refuse-consumers. 

Much surprise was caused by the fact that of late this traffic has proceeded in the 

direction of Gerolstein, and it was noted that on each wagon was written ‘“‘ D.A.V.G.” 
Account of new and horrible German industry which appeared in the “‘ Indépendance 
Belge” for April 10, as extracted from “‘ La Belgique,” of Leyden,in Holland. Re- 
produced “* Times,” April 17, 1917. 


One of them who spoke English told me—mind, I don’t know that it’s true, but he told 
me—that even when they’re dead their work isn’t done. They are wired together in 
batches then, and boiled down in factories as a business to make fat for munition 
making and to feed pigs and poultry, and God knows what besides. Then other folk 
eat the pigs and poultry, so you may say it’s cannibalism, isn’t it? This fellow told me 
Fritz calls his margarine “ corpse fat,” because they suspect that’s what it comes from. 
Story told by Sergeant B—— of the Kents, which confirms the account of the Corpse 
Utilization Company’s enterprise. Reproduced “ Times,” April 20, 1917. 


But the matter was clinched when Admiral von Hintze was dilating upon the ingenious 
methods by which German scientists were obtaining the chemicals necessary for the 
manufacture of munitions. The Admiral triumphantly stated that they were extracting 
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glycerine out of the dead soldiers! From that moment onward the horrified Premier 
had no more use for Germany, and the business of persuading him to turn against her 
became comparatively easy. 
“ North China Herald” (for March 3, 1917, p. 446), recounting what had just taken 
place at a Peking interview between the German Minister and the Chinese Premier, 
Twan K’i-jwei. Reproduced in a letter from EB. H. Parker to the “ Times” of 
April 24, 1917. 


We may be certain that the German authorities are not any more considerate, to say 
the least, to the remains of fallen foes than to those of their own fighting men. It is 
therefore practically certain that the bodies of British and French soldiers removed 
from the field of battle by the Germans have undergone like indignities, and also that 
those of some Indian warriors have been used in the same loathsome way. This atrocity 
will never be forgotten or forgiven in India, where, without exception of race or caste, 
great reverence is paid to the mortal remains of the dead. Among the Hindus and 
kindred races cremation is generally (though not exclusively) practised, and it is for 
the very purpose of saving the remains from all possibility of desecration. 

Statement made by the Maharajah of Bikanir regarding the industry carried on by 

the German Corpse Utilization Company. Reproduced “ Times,” April 21, 1917. 


To the Editor of the Times.” 

Sm,—In connexion with your revelations as to the German institution for the disposal 
of the dead on the battlefield, it may interest your readers to know that this has been 
going on for many months past. It is well over a year since I first heard of it in Rumania. 
The factory was then said to be in the neighbourhood of Coblenz. The undertaking 
may have proved so good from the commercial point of view as to encourage many 
imitators !—Yours truly, J. H. ADENEY, British Chaplain of Bukarest, 5 The Embank- 
ment, Bedford, April 21. The “ Times,” April 24, 1917. 


Headquarters 6th Army. A.H.Q. 21.12.1916. 
Army Daily Orders. 21.12.1916. 
Delivery to Corpse Utilization Establishments. 
It has become necessary once more to lay stress on the fact that when corpses are sent 
to the corpse utilization establishments, returns as to the unit, date of death, illness, 
and information as to epidemics, if any, are to be furnished at the same time. 
(Signed) V.S,d.0.K. J. A. Braun. 
Translation of German Army Order, picked up after a recent battle on the Western 
front. Published in “ Daily Telegraph,” May 16, 1917. 


Next in point of wickedness, in my estimation, stands the cutting down of fruit trees. 
In order to appreciate what has been done in this matter it must be realized that this 
is one of the richest fruit districts even in fruit-growing France. Not merely were 
there many orchards, and fruit trees round almost every house, and avenues of fruit 
trees along the roads, but practically every field in the countryside was studded with 
fine trees, from 20 to 100 years old—apples, pears, and cherries. 

H. J. Mackinder, M.P., in a letter to the “‘ Times,” April 21, 1917. 


It is difficult indeed, but vitally important, to make the people of this island realize 
the coldly scientific method of the Hun. The war is for him an act of commerce. It 
begins to appear that after all the result of it may not be a capital investment for 
himself, and therefore he destroys systematically the capital of his future wa 


The International Committee, whose right and duty it is to enforce respect for the 
principles of the Red Cross and the Geneva Convention by reporting violations of them, 
draws the very serious attention of the German Government to the responsibility 
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which it would assume towards the civilized world by persisting in a resolution which 
is in contradiction to the humanitarian conventions which it has pledged itself solemnly 
torespect. In torpedoing hospital ships it is not attacking combatants, but defenceless 
beings, wounded or mutilated in war, and women who are devoting themselves to the 
work of relief and charity. Every hospital ship is provided with the external signs 
prescribed by international conventions, the use of which has been regularly notified to 
belligerents, and should be respected by belligerents. The latter may, according to 
The Hague Convention, exercise the right of search, but have in no case any right to 
sink a ship and expose to death the hospital staff and the wounded. The Asturias 
appears to have been torpedoed without any care having been taken to ascertain her 
character or her destination, 

Note addressed to the German Government by the Inetrnational Red Cross Committee, 

referring to the German order issued on January 29, 1917, regarding the sinking of 

hospital ships. Reproduced “ Times,” April 24, 1917. 


We had on board nearly two hundred prisoners belonging to the Prussian Guard and 
about twice as many British wounded, among them some very bad cases. The moment 
the torpedo struck the Lanfranc the Prussians made a mad rush for the lifeboats. One 
of their officers came up to a boat close to which I was standing. I shouted to him to 
go back, whereupon he stood and scowled. ‘‘ You must save us,” he begged. I told 
him to wait his turn. Other Prussians showed their cowardice by dropping on their 
knees and imploring pity. Some of them cried “ Kamerad!” I allowed none of them 
to pass me. Meanwhile the crew and the staff had gone to their posts. The stretcher 
cases were brought on deck as quickly as possible, and the first boats were lowered 
without delay. Help had been summoned, and many vessels were hurrying to our 
assistance. In these moments, while wounded Tommies—many of them as helpless as 
little children—lay in their cots unaided, the Prussian moral dropped to zero. Our 
cowardly prisoners made another crazy effort to get into a lifeboat. 

Story of a British officer from the “ Lanfranc.” Reproduced “ Daily News and 

Leader,” April 23, 1917. 


The deportation of the inhabitants of the evacuated district between Arras and Soissons 
was accomplished without any hardship for the civilians, and the transport of their 
belongings even delayed the transport of important war material. For this reason it 
was in many cases impossible to carry away the felled fruit trees, the wood of which 
represents important material for our war industry. The trees were felled in order 
that their leaves in spring and summer might not afford cover against our airmen to 
marching columns, etc. The male and female population between the ages of fifteen 
and sixty was deported. Mothers with children under fifteen remained with their 
children. The entire population of St. Quentin was transported to places in the rear. 
So far as possible they were allowed to choose their own places of abode. Objects of 
value were taken charge of by the German authorities. 

Sems-official telegram from Berlin, via Amsterdam, April 23. Reproduced ‘‘ West- 

minster Gazette,” April 24, 1917. 


Hotly engaged with these two fleeing destroyers, Broke then attempted to follow Swift 
in the direction in which she was last seen ; a shell, however, struck Broke in the boiler- 
Toom, disabling her main engines. The enemy was then lost to sight in the darkness. 
Still carrying considerable way Broke altered course and headed in the direction of a 
destroyer heavily on fire, whose crew on sighting Broke sent up loud shouts for mercy. 
She was burning fiercely, and regardless of the danger from her magazines exploding 
Broke steered towards her, still moving slowly through the water. The shouts and 
cries of ‘Save! Save!” were redoubled, when the German unexpectedly opened fire. 
Story compiled from the accounts of officers and men engaged in the attack of a 
flotilla of six German destroyers by our destroyer leaders ‘‘ Swift” and “ Broke.’’ 
“ Morning Post,” April 26, 1917. 
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Major Bach, as if suddenly inspired, conceived a fiendish means of accentuating the 
agony of a prisoner condemend to punishment. The man would be tied to the post 
about the middle of the morning. The summer sun beat fiercely to the post, and the 
man’s hat was removed. Consequently, as the poor wretch’s head dropped forward 
on his chest, its crown became exposed to the fierce heat of the sun. Thus to the pain 
of the torture inflicted by the tightly tied ropes (round wrists and ankles) and the 
strangling sensation produced by the throat pressing against the restraining rope was 
added the racking torment of intolerable heat playing on a sensitive portion of the 
human body. .. . When a prisoner was in the height of his torment the eminent 
commandant would stroll up, and from a couple of paces away would stand, legs wide 
apart and hands clasped behind his back, surveying the result of his devilry with the 
greatest self-satisfaction. As the prisoner groaned and moaned he would fling coarse 
joke, badinage, and gibe at the helpless wretch, and when the latter struggled and 
writhed in order to seek some relief, though in vain, he would laugh uproariously, urge 
the unhappy man to kick more energetically, and then shriek with delight as his advice 
was apparently taken to heart, only to accentuate the torture. 

Extract from “‘ Sixteen Months in Four German Prisons,” by Mr. H. C. Mahoney. 


According to the British Empire Union Monthly Record a number of people have from 
time to time subscribed large sums of money for the benefit of interned and uninterned 
Huns. Up to July 1915 the donations included : 


£ s.d. 
Mr. Barrow Cadbury . A 600 0 0 
Cadbury Brothers . ‘ 200 0 0 
Lord and Lady Courtney H > 30 0 0 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson (Union of Democratic Control) 25 0 0 
Mr. Norman Angell (U.D.C.) . x a : 8 3 0 
Sir Edgar Speyer . 5 0 0 
Sir Ernest Schiff . 50 0 0 
Baron Schréder . 36 0 
British German Friendship Society . 100 0 0 


A sum exceeding £17,500 was received in the year extending from July 1, 1915, to 
June 30,1916. The anonymous donations were very considerable. Other subscriptions 
were: 


Mr. Aneurin Williams, M.P. . 10 
The Right Hon. J. W. Wilson, MP. : 10 
* Financial News,” April 30, 1917. 


Mr. Barrow Cadbury . 250 0 0 
Cadbury Brothers . - 1300 0 0 
Cassel’s Administration, Sir 4 200 0 0 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson . A 15 0 0 
The Right Hon. W. H. MP. 3 440 
Viscount Haldane . 50 0 0 
Sir James Reckitt, Bart. . 13820 0 0 
Mr. Joseph Rowntree. . 270 0 0 
Dr. Ella Scarlett-Synge . i 100 
Baron Bruno Schréder . 600 0 0 
The Right Hon. Sir John Simon, K.C., MP. ; : 3 25 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
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